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ILLASTON, 3 went under 
tke name of the Mad Gentle- | 


oe] man, in the country, uſed to 


take many ſolitary walks; and in a ſhort 
time knew the country all over; and, 


having told his friend that he had occa- 


fion to go home, promiſed ſoon to return 


again; and accordingly ſet out on his in- 


Vor. II. T -. _ 
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| ended journey, In his abſence, Rigby 


went to fee his old friend Mrs, Wilcox; 
and found Sir Thomas Crawford there, 
who, as he was informed, was an admirer 
of Miſs Bennet. His character, fortune, 
and perſon, were unexceptionable; and 
as his propoſals to Mr. Bennet were very 
generous, he was received on the moſt fa- 
vourable footing by the father. If any 
thing, he was rather too old for his daugh- 
ter, being near thirty: : except that, and a 


want of inclination for him, ſhe could have 


no reaſonable objection to comply with her 
father's wiſhes. Mrs. Wilcox could not 
at firſt give any gueſs at the cauſe why ſhe 
obſtinately ſhunned Sir Thomas. She hard- 
ly ever would remain with him alone; ex- 


preſſing her diſlike of him in private to „ 
and in public declaring to him her aver- 


fon to matrimony. Sir Thomas, who had 
good friends i in Mr. Bennet, and in Wilcox 


and his wife, determined, by aſſiduity and 


W to remove, if poſſible, her 


| objections; ; 
® 


re 3 
objections; nor could her couſin conceive 
why ſhe ſhould refuſe to be Lady Craw- 
ford. The cauſe was yet a ſecret; but as 
women, perhaps from a ſimilarity of ſen- 
timent, can ſooner perceive what paſſes in 
each others breaſts, and find out the mo- 
tives that actuate their conduct, ſooner 
; than the other ſex; ſo Mrs. Wilcox thought 
q ſhe had penetrated into the myſtery, but 
| waited for further proofs, before ſhe ac- 
1 quainted her couſin with her ſuſpicions. 

I The viſit of Rigby, when Sir Thomas 

Crawford was in the preſence of his miſ- 

trress, ſettled the affair at once. The can- BS 

BY did and ingenuous Lydia was much diſ. 

f treſſed, in the thoughts of receiving a per- 

ſon well whom ſhe could not bear, and ap- 

pearing cool and indifferent to him who 

really, though ignorantly, poſſeſſed her 

heart. She therefore could not help treat- 

ing Sir Thomas with a ſeverity and pride 

ſne had never ſnewn before: her conduct 

had ever indicated more indifference and 
B 2 c ureleſſ- | 
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careleflneſs, than thorough diſlike. but 


now it was intirely altered. 
Mrs. Wilcox was not long at a loſs for 


the reaſons of this change: and as ſhe had 


& great eſteem for the man who had fo 


_ generouſly and unſolicited eſpouſed her 


cauſe, and procured her happineſs, ſie was 
not diſpleaſed at theſe tokens of her cou- 
ſin's regard for him: but ſhe determined 
to draw them from her own mouth : and 
the next day, when they were alone, ſhe 


- went into the kitchen, and returning after a 
ſhort” ſtay to the parlour, where Miſs Ben- 


net was, and affecting an air of concern 
and ſurpriſe, © Lord, my dear I have heard 
very diſagreeable news.” 
% What is it?” 


« Poor Mr. Rigby, going 2 — | 
_ « ]aſt night was thrown from his horſe, | 


and hurt himſelf dangerouſly.” 


| Lydia ſtarted from her ſeat, and i in | the | 


agony 


TOM RIGBY. 5 
agony of her heart claſped her hands to- 
gether and exclaimed. * Oh, my God!“ 
then falling into her chair again, pale and 


Amoſt lifeleſs, fainted away. 


Mrs. Wilcox had no power to tell her 


chat The was deceived, fo much was ſhe 
agitated, and ſhe. heartily repented her 


putting her ſcheme in agitation, Terrified 
as ſhe was, yet ſhe gave her every aſſiſt- 


ance in her power, and when ſhe was re- 


covered entreated her to forgive her. 
_ « For what ?“ ſaid Lydia. | 
4 For frightening you thus. But I aſ- 


4 ſure you that J would not have done fo 


if I thought it would have had ſuch a 
violent and inſtant effect upon you, for 
« it was only a ſcheme to find out whe- 


© ther ſome ſufpicions of mine were juſt 


© or not.” 
“ Ah,” faid Lydia, the! whiteneſs, of 


her cheeks changing to a faint red, why 


« * have you thus diſtreſſed me? Why 
| "2 ba, « would 
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I. wogkd you employ ſo cruel an artifice 


50 expoſe mer 
Indeed, my dear couſin, I confeſs 


that it was cruel, and I have been very 
« heartily frightened by it; but a woman's 


« curioſity you know will carry her a great 
„length, and mine is ſatisfied. If I had 
4 attempted to have drawn the ſecret of 
« your heart from you in any other man- 


4 ner, there would have been ſame room 
« for equivocation, and I never ſhould. 


« have been thoroughly acquainted with 
6 it But now—” 


* Aye, now indeed you have learned 


& my folly and unhappinels. But do not,” 


added ſhe with a ſigh, do not let my 
« weakneſs be known, I beſeech you.” 
Mrs. Wilcox aſſured her ſhe might de- 


pend upon her prudence and ſecreſy, pro- 


miſing her faithfully to conceal this mat- 
ter even from her huſband. 


Lydia forgave her the deceit that ex- . 


torted the confeſſion of her affection for 
Righy 
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Rigby from her; and when ſhe had reco- 
vered from the fright, found that ſhe was 
benefited by the diſcovery, as ſhe could 
now talk freely to her friend concerning 
her ſituation, and open her heart without 
reſerve: by her means too Rigby was fre- 


quently invited over to ſee them, and ſhe 


was indulged in the enjoyment of his com- 


pany and converſation. This gave her 


great pleaſure in one ſenſe, while it made 
her unhappy in another. Much ſatisfac- 


tion aroſe from the ſight of the object of 


her regard; but he was inc nſcious of it, 
and ſhe had the mortification to ſee him 
totally indifferent, whilſt her own appre- 
benfive delicacy forbade her to ſhew him 
the leaſt preference, and ſhe trembled leſt 


an unguarded word or action ſhould lead 


him to the knowledge of what paſſed in 
her diſtracted boſom. 

Mrs. Wilcox was not without hope, but, 
by frequently ſeeing and converſing with 


the amiable and ſenſible Lydia, Rigby's 
WE | heart 
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heart would be touched, or that he would 


perceive ſome ſmall indications of her ſen- 


timents ſo favourable to him, which would 
be ſufficient to embolden him to open his 


heart to her. But the ſeaſon wore away in 

that manner, and they ſaw him Prepare 

for his departure with great anxiety. 
Hillaſton had returned again to Rigby 


e a fornight, and as he was treated 
in a manner that pleaſed him at the far- 


mer's, he conceived a great liking and 
friendſhip for the whole family. Wil- 


kins's eldeſt daughter, between ſeventeen 
and eighteen, was a great favourite of his: 


he liked the innocence of her deportment, 


the ſimplicity of her manner, and the in- 


genuouſneſs of her mind. Frequently had 
hes: in his ſtern and uncouth way, given 


her the moſt wholeſome advice. She was 
pretty, and the precepts and example of 


her mother and Mrs. Rigby had fortified 


her mind with leſſons of virtue. Her little 


heart Was grateful to Hillaſton for his 


1 22 
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„ e 
good- nature and friendſhip ; and ſhe la- 
mented his diſtraction, while ſhe admired 
his ſentiments. The truth was, ſhe had 
been educated rather above the ſphere of 
the farmer's daughters in that country, 
and Hillaſton thought her an object that 
would tempt the deſire of ſome country 
*Squire or other. An intimacy had ſub- 
fiſted between the Wilkins family and that 
of one Mr. Pitman, a neighbouring gen- 
tleman farmer, ever ſince. the former ſet- 
tled in Berkſhire. He was a man of ſtrict 
honeſty and integrity, had an eſtate of a- 


bout two hundred and fifty pounds a year, 


and rented a farm of about four hundred 
more. He had two daughters, and as ma- 
ny ſons ; the eldeſt of whom was a coun- 
try beau. His father bred him up entire- 
ly in the knowledge of agriculture: and 
he had made as many conqueſts among 
the fair ruſtics, as his brother fops have 


done among the dames of quality in the 


town, They lived between five and ſix 
6 nmules 
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miles from Wilkins's houſe; and in the 
frequent viſits of the girls backwards and 
forwards he fixed the eyes of affection 
upon Hannah Wilkins, and ſhe did not 
diſlike the ſmart appearance of Tom Pit- 
 Hillaſton had ſeen them often to- 
gether, obſerved the ſymptoms of mutual 
regard, and had conceived no very good 
opinion of young Pitman z but he would 
not attempt to ſay any thing to Hannah 
about it, and therefore was ſilent till he 12 
ſaw whether his ſuſpicions would be con- | 9 
firmed or not. During the fortnight that 
be had been abſent the Miſs Pitmans made 
"a viſit at Mr. Wilkins's, and ſtaid there 
| week, the brother coming over occaſion- 
ally to fee them: when they went away, 

Mrs. Wilkins promiſed to let Hannah go 

and ſtay with them, but could not ſpare 
her younger daughter at the ſame time; 

_ therefore ſoon after Hillaſton returned 
; Me went over to Pitman's. During her 
þ relidence. there it extered into Hillaſton's 

head, 
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head, that this would be a good opportu- 
nity for young Pitman to improve with 
the credulous and innocent Hannah. He 
would not make the good people unhap- 


py by communicating his opinion of Tom 
Pitman, whoſe principles he deteſted ; but 


on the afternoon. of the day on which the 
had appointed to come home, and which 
ſhe could nor break through, he ſet out 
with an intention to meet her on the road. 


On that afternoon too Hannah Wilkins, 
attended by the two Miſs Pitmans and 
their brother, alſo ſet out for Mr. Wil- 


kins's. It was the intention of the two 
girls to ſee their companion half way, 
which they accordingly did, and then took 
their leaves, after recommending her to 
the care of their brother, and proceeded 


homewards. 


Pitman Was. now in the ſituation he 


_ withed. He had not failed to improve the Ch 


many opportunities that her ſtay, at his 
by. ad $ had afforded him : ang but too 
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I | ſucceſsful had he been in perſuading: the 

| unſuſpecting Hannah that he was doatingly 

{ fond of her, found the way to pleaſe her, 
= | and ſhe really loved him. How difficult 

| it js for a girl, who loves to keep within 
N 


(| dhe ſtrait line of diſcretion, to repell the 
=. approaches of a man who. is dear to her! 
= 2. 


Hannah, though pure as the falling ſnow 
1 in heart and intention, yet was not able to 
treat her admirer with proper ſeverity: 
and while ſhe was giving him proofs of 
her regard, was betraying herſelf: and his 
_ guilty heart, at that inſtant, was planing | 
5 ſchemes for her oyerthrow. To be left 
alone with her therefore in this manner 
was extremely agreeable to him: nor was 
it diſpleaſing to her to be in ſuch a ſitua- 
| tion with him, that ſhe could hear his 
| vows without Interruption. She leaned - 
4 upoſ his arm to help her in her walk; and 
he breathed forth his affection for her with 
| great volubility and earneſtneſs. She liſ⸗ 
dened wich attention, and believed it all. 
| How 
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"How infatuating are the honied words of 


' thoſe we love! Convinced of his paſſion 
by his proteſtations, her heart underwent 


unuſual palpitations. Dangerous deluſion ! 
They were to paſs through the ſkirt of a 
wood- in their road home. They had juſt 
entered it—Pitman made a ſtumble: he 


| had ſprained his ancle, as he pretended, 
The compaſſionate Hannah entreated him 


to fit down till he recovered himſelf. No, 


he would go on: but he was prevailed on 
at laſt, and a green-fod ſeat, that natural- 


ly roſe round the foot of an oak, very 
fortunately preſented itſelf : thither they 
retired and repoſed themſelves. The ten- 


der Hannah lamenting the accident in the 
moſt pitiful' manner, the lover made light 


of it, rubbed his ancle, and declared it 


would ſoon be well. But,” ſaid he, © you 
Lean give me a ſpeedy cure for it-a 
© 4 balmy kiſs.” | 


A kiſs could not be refuſed but that af- 


| TO ſuch exquiſite delight, he muſt have 


another. 
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another. Weak was the reſiſtance which 


poor Hannah made to the familiarities, 
yet conſiſtent with virtue, which Pitman 


attempted. Her condeſcenſion, and the 
good opinion ſhe had of him, threw her 
more off her guard: and now was the 
time to uſe that ok force with which 
rims «af Ei as: he e * 
the attack, and proceeded to lengths which 
alarmed Hannah, and which ſhe repulſed 
with a proper and becoming ſpirit, Tom 
knew this was a lonefome place: and his 
favourite maxim was, which experience 
| had confirmed, that women mult be forc- 
ed. to what they like; and accordingly he 
g determined to make the beſt of his times 
and opportunity. Poor Hannah, whe 
found herſelf overpowered by his ſtrength, 
added ſcreams to her ſtruggles in hopes 
of drawing ſome aſſiſtance to her. Weak | 
and breathleſs, her reſiſtance grew fainter : 


und he had almoſt effected" his purpoſe, 


when 
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when Hillaſton, who had heard ſomebo- 
dy's cries, appeared in light; ; but know- 
ing Hannah's dreſs, made up to the ſpot 


where Pitman had deſigned to Ak | 


over her. 


„Oh, Mr. Hillaſton,” ſaid the, 0 4 am 


« very glad to ſee you.” 
„Perhaps you may not,” ſaid he, with 


his uſual compoſure : but inſolent boy, 


_ « what is the reaſon you have treated this 
girl in ſo baſe a manner ? 
What is that to you,” replied Pirman, 
« if I had a mind to it?” 


« ] will tell you what it is to me,“ re- 
plied he knitting his brows, his eyes glar- 
ing with uncommon ferocity: <« that girl 


8 © bop been impoſed on by you, and I ſu- 


" ſpeed it; I therefore wanted to be af. 


« ſured whether I was right or no. I find 
J am: and therefore not to hurt this 


« fooliſh girl's character, and te pre- 5 


6 ſerve the peace ' of two families, 1 will 


£ * you myſelf for this attempt.“ 
3 « You 
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50 You muſt be able firſt, 1 aid Pitiman, 
whoſe fame at cudgel playing and boxing 
was known all over the country, | 

I'll convince you of that dir ety,” re- 6 
plied Hillaſton, throwing down his hat, 
and going up to his antagoniſt ; whom, 
maugre his reſiſtance, he lifted, and daſhed | 
him to the ground. 

« Lie there,” ſaid be., till F am at wo 
« « ſure to complete your puniſhment.” 

_ Pitman, who was not much hurt, roſe 
with terms of defiance, and again provoked 
Hillaſton, ho ſoon. reduced: kim o his 
former ſituation. | 

« Stir on your peril,” ſaid Y 5 ind I 


„ will make you an example to all raſcals 


in the county.“ | 
Then turning about to a young hazle 
that was near him, took out his knife, and 
began to cut a good hzeable ſwitch with 
great deliberation. 

Poor Hannah ſat a breathlcſs and terri- 
fied ſpectator of this ſcene; ſhe would. have 
inter- 


CC — 
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interpoſed in favour of Pitman, if ſhe 
dared ; but, convinced of her defender's 
madneſs; ſhe was as much afraid, as if ſhe 
had offended him. 

Pitman, whilſt Hillaſton was 3 


the ſwitch which he had cut from the 


leaves and little twigs, begin to conſider 


that he was in bad hands; that the ſupe- 


riority of his enemy 's ſtrength had been 


ſufficiently proved; and that it would be 
_ ridiculous to make another trial of it. If 
therefore he could get the heels of him 
once, he truſted to his own ſwiftnefs to diſ- 


engage him from an adventure which ſeem- 
ed likely to terminate in his diſgrace : be- 


| ſides, he had every thing to Yea from the 
madneſs and deſperation of his foe. He 
had not ſuffered ſo much from the two 


falls he had, as to prevent his running 
therefore, while Hillaſton's back was turn- 
ed, he roſe on his hands and knees, and, 
creeping away ſilently, got up and took to 
his ets with all his TERS. _ Hillaſton 

| e turning 
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turning about, miſſed him, and juſt had 
a ſight of him at a diſtance. He flung 
don the knife and ſtick, which he had 
now properly prepared for the purpoſe he 
deſigned, and with amazing ſpeed purſued 
the fugitive; who, on the other hand, 
hearing the ſteps of Hillaſton, exerted all 
his ſtrength and ſwiftneſs. The chace did 
not laſt long; for he was foon overtaken. 

. © Do you mean to murther 1 me?” fad 


Pitman. 


© Nos I "Tn more regard to myelf: 4 
* « but I want to ſhew your miſtreſs what a 
pretty fellow attempted to ravifh her.“. 

So ſaying, he lugged his priſoner along; 


who, when he attempted to ſtruggle, was 


told, that his reſiſtance would only make 
him uſe him worſe than he deſigned. The 
other believed it, and walked back quietly. 
When they arrived at the place where 
Hannah was ftill fitting, Hillaſton took up 


wy _ which he ou in his yore very 
þ delibe- 
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deliberately; ; then taking the winch: wo, 
thus addreſſed his companions : 203 

I believe, Hannah, you are ſufficient- 
6 17 puniſhed for the miſ- placed confidence 
you had in this rogue; who taking ad- 
vantage of your good opinion of him, 
wanted to rob you of your virgin honour. 
« You are mortified enough, I fancy: but 
you would have been more ſo, when this 
< raſcal,” having compleated your ruin, 
would have publiſhed your ſhame, and 
* brought forrow and diſgrace on your un- 
happy parents. For, be aſſured, that 
the man who would make ſuch an at- 

* tempt as he has done, would not fcruple 
1 60 expoſe you had he effected it. I know - 
« the law would puniſh him feverely for 
this aſſault; but it would be detrimental 
” to your character, ſhocking to your deli- 
« cacy; and, among the villanous and un- 
* thinking part of his ſex, he would be 
« applauded, and you alone would ſuffer, 


$6 To prevent this ſhall be my taſk; and 
1 1 will 


* 
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«I will take care that he ſhall have no 
e cauſe to boaſt of this evening's ſucceſs. 
As for you, Sir, J ſhall be your beſt 
«friend: and the timely and feaſonable 
correction I ſhall give you, will, per- 
« haps, ſave you from exemplary puniſh- 
* ment, for ſome adventures you might 
4 otherwiſe hereafter atchieve.- J will fend 
you home as you deſerve, beaten with 
% many ſtripes; and, inſtead of cauſing 
* ſhame- and diſgrace to fall on her too 
* credulous head, and thoſe of her inno- 
* cent and unhappy parents, you - ſhall 

« ſuffer in the fleſh.” | | 
So faying, he ſeized his right wriſt with 
his left hand; and puſhing him from him, 
began to lay on his back, ſhoulders, and 
arms, with the fwitch he had; crying at 
the ſame time, This will break no 

* bones.” 

Shame prevented Pirmag* $ roaring out ; ; 
but, as * ſtruck with heart and 
| good 
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awe will, he writhed and twiſted, hes 
the ſmart occaſioned by the ſtrokes. 

The inſtrument of correction ſoon failed: 
„And now, ? ſaid he, if you ſeek re- 
venge, J aſſure you, when next I ſee 
<« you, this ſhall be a fleabite to what you 
« ſhall have. I ſuppoſe” ſhame will pre- 
vent your relating- this circumſtance, as 
you will get no great honour by it. One 
« thing is, I ſhall conceal it; and I pro- 
“ miſe that Hannah ſnall.— But now you 
« ſee, child, what a poor beaten abject 
*« boy this is, who would have deprived 
you of your peace for ever. —Gorhome, | 
« and mend your ways.” | 

Pitman took his advice, and went home- 
—_ without ſaying a word to them. 
Though | heartily incenſed at the treat- 
ment he had met with, and ſore with the 
ſtripes he had received, he found, on ma- 
ture conſideration, that it would not re- 
dound to his honour to make the ſtory 


| known; and therefore. thought it more 
. prudent 
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prudent to conceal it, and put up with | 


£ 


what had happened, rather than either pro- 
- voke Hillaſton's further wrath, whom he 
conſidered” as a mad man, or to loſe his cha- 
racter as à clever fellow in the country 1 
which would inevitably be the conſequence, 
if this affair ſhould come to light. 

In the mean time Hillaſton, taking up 
his ſtaff, aſked Hannah if ſhe was ready 
to go home. To which ſhe replied, ſhe 
was; and defiring her to lean upon his 
arm, they went homewards. On his way 
he ordered her not to mention any thing 
of this affair at home; and repreſented to 
her, that the world would be apt to ſup- 
poſe matters had proceeded: farther than 
they really did; and gave her very good 
advice with regard to her futute conduct 
with Pitman. He ſpoke in the gentleſt 
and moſt tender manner to her; and, on 
that occaſion, ſeemed to have thrown aſide 
that ſternneſs which in every other eircum- 
ſtance ſo * marked his character. 

N | When 


* 


Kale a 
When they arrived at Wilkins's, the 
appearance of Mr. Hillaſton and Hannah 
was eaſily accounted for. He met Mr. 
' Pitman and her; and the latter. having 
buſineſs at home, recommended her to his. 
care, and he accordingly conducted her 
ſafe home. However, Hannah had not 


got rid of her fright, and ſhe looked pale 


and ill. This alarmed her mother, who 
preſſed her to tell her what ailed her: but 
ſhe. refuſed to do ſo, till Mr. Hillaſton 
gave her permiſſion; for ſhe told him the. 
could not think of hiding this affair from 
her mother. He conſented ſhe ſhould re- 
veal it: and, when Mrs. Wilkins came to 
thank him, with tears in her eyes, for the 
kind part he had ated towards her daugh- 
ter, he told her, he defired nothing more 
than that ſhe ſhould conceal it, from her 
huſband at leaſt, till he was gone, and till 
he ſhould learn whether there was any no- 
tice taken of it by the Pirman family. She 
* and every thing was quiet. 


Hannah 
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; Hannah Wilkins, however, could not help 
informing Rigby of the behaviour of his 
friend, and he was more aſtoniſhed than 
ever at the oddity of his manner, while 
his heart ſeemed fraught with virtuous ſen- 
timents, and his actions teſtified his regard 
for juſtice. Time only could explain the 
cauſe of theſe ſeeming contradictions. 
As the ſeaſon approached for their re- 
turn to Cambridge, they prepared for 
their journey, and performed it in the 
ſame manner that they came, but without 
meeting any thing extraordinary. Hil- 
laſton, during the walk, aſſured Rigby of 
his good opinion of him, and told him he 
vVvould ſoon give him the greateſt proof of 
it. He viſited him two or three times after 
he went to Cambridge. He had been ab- 
ſent for a month, and his friend could not 
imagine the cauſe of his long ſtay. At 
laſt he came, and entering into Rigby's 
chamber, threw himſelf into a chair, with- | 


out Tpeaking a word, As he was accuſ- 
tomed 


Tow r ©. In 
tomed to do what he pleaſed, Rigby ſaid 
nothing to him ; but looking in his face, 
perceived a great alteration. Grief and 
affliction had aſſumed the place of wild- 
neſs and horror, and his whole appearance 
indicated diſtreſs.— I fear you are not 
« well, Hillaſton,” ſaid Rigby, let ſome- 
„thing be got for you, and have ſome 
* proper advice,” 

„Oh,“ replied he, with a ſigh, that 
ſeemed to ſhatter all his bulk, © my diſor- 
der is beyond the reach of medicine or 
« advice. Will phyſic cure the paſſions ? 
„Will it give peace to my ſoul, harrowed 
* with guilt? Will it reſtore peace to the 
mind, agonized even to diſtraction ? 
Will it eraſe from my memory the traces 
of the ſcenes I have paſſed through ? 
“Or will any advice compoſe my difturbed 
« ſpirit ?—No—Anguiſh, ſhame and mi- 
« ſery remain for me. Why was I born 1 
Or why do J exiſt? 1 ought to have put 
« an end to a being that is ſb replete with 

Vol. II. 5 « woe. 
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woe. I have determined to open my 
40 « heart to you, Rigby; you ſhall know the 


: « « cauſe of my wretchedneſs 3 you only ſhall 


40 © know: that which i is an impenetrable my- 
50 < ſtery to the reſt of the world, —Lock 
the door, and let no other human ear be 
* acquainted with it. Sufficient are my 
ce own feelings and remorſe. But, Rigby, 
« I fear thou wilt, henceforward, deteſt 
and abhor me. Yet, if you do, pity my 
<«< ſufferings. —Guilty though J am, great is 
« my puniſhment, and ſeverely do I ex- 
<« piate my crimes. Nature, which gave 
me ſtrong paſſions, and formed me of a 
* ſanguine diſpoſition, only laid the founda- 
e tion of my miſery, and my breaſt is the 
% manſion of deſpair. Give me thy atten- 
„ tion, my friend, if my horrible ſtory 


vill ſuffer you. Oh! that my brain 


& would burſt into madneſs, and then I 
e ſhould be relieved. I believe I am flighty 
<« ſometimes z, the world thinks me a luna- 
ce tic—Wou'd to Heaven I were ſo.” 


The 
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The tears ſtood in his eyes as he ſpoke ; he 
covered his face, expreſſive of the ſevereſt 
and moſt poignant anguiſn, with his hands, 
and wept aloud. The aſtoniſhed Rigby ſat 
gazing at him, loſt in ſilent wonder; his 
benevolent heart diſſolved with pity, | 
This laſt month,” ſaid Hillaſton, I 
cc formed the deſign of imparting my hiftory 
« to you; but as no hint tending to a diſ- 
* covery of it ever eſcaped my lips, it re- 
* quired ſome practice to accuſtom myſelf 
* to utter them, and inure me to the ſound. 
„Since I ſaw you laſt I have walked, not- 
« withſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, 
e above three hundred miles. In the midft 
<« of barren heaths and pathleſs mountains, 
< where no ear heard, and no eye ſaw me, 
„ have mingled my complaints with the 
_ < howling of the tempeſt, and have added 
3 * my groans and ſighs to the-fury of the 
( ſtorm. I have, at length, brought wy 
» {elf to bear once more—Hear it. 
a 8 My 
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oh « My. father had an eſtate of about 
<« ſeven hundred pounds a year, upon the 
borders of this county, and in Suffolk, 


« which it joins. He died when J was very 


« young, and left me all his property, 
<« chargeable with a jointure of three hun- 
« dred pounds a year to my mother, and a 
« portion to my ſiſter of ſeven thouſand 
& pounds. He had but us two. I am the 


« elder by near two years. Our infancy _ 


< paſſed like other children, and was re- 


% markable for little elſe than the affection 


* conceived for my ſiſter. 'We were al- 
« ways together, and, as we lived retired, 


had few other companions. 


« When I was ſent to ſchool 1 always 
<« longed to be at home with her, and ne- 
„ver was ſo happy as in her ſociety. This 


_ £« defire grew upon me; and, as [ advanced 


ein years, I found it more ſenſibly. Her 


„ converſation was my greateſt ſatisfaction, 
her company my only enjoyment. The 


= * tendereſt friendſhip ever ſubſiſted be- 
„ tween 


* 
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ec tween us; and, under that name, the 
« criminal and guilty paſſion which has de- 


ſtroyed my peace firſt got foundation, 


« In due time I was ſent to this uniyer- 
« ſity, where I was matriculated ; and be- 
« ing ſo near home, I went frequently thi- 
„ ther. Anna was then about ſixteen, and 
her opening charms only added. to my 


« flame. I dreaded to examine the cauſe 


„of my uneaſineſs when J left her, or 
the pleaſure I felt in her preſence :- but 
eit was neceflary that I ſhould do ſo; and 
« I trembled with horror at my own pic- 
«* ture. I tried what abſence would do, 
ce and remained away ſix months, without 
© ever ſeeing her. This behaviour pro- 
e duced ſeveral letters from my mother, 


and ſeveral from my ſiſter, reprehend- 


*« mg my coolneſs, and chiding me in the 


* moſt gentle terms, for abſenting myſelf. 


« The innocent, the virtuous maid, only 


q ſought the welfare and pleaſure of her 
hey baſe and unnatural brother. I obeyed 
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the requeſts contained in theſe letters, 
and returned home. But this viſit ſerved 


only more effectually to make me miſe- 


* rable. I could no longer doubt the ex- 
« jſtence of this fatal paſſion. I knew the 
*heinouſneſs of my crime, and endea- 
* youred to repreſs all thoughts of it. 
« Unable to ſtay any longer in her pre- 


« ſence, I left the arms of a tender mother, 


* and the affectionate embraces of a lovely 
« fiſter, and returned to my ſtudies; but 


in vain did I attempt to apply myſelf to 


* them. My diffracted imagination could 
« teceive but one idea, and that was the 
* only one which, by the laws of ſo- 
« ciety, nature and religion, J was for- 
«'bidden to indulge. Whole days have I 
« ſpent in tears, and all night have I 
tt lamented my wretched ſituation. 

« This conflict affected my ſpirits, and 
& brought on a ſevere fit of illneſs. Wou'd 
eto God that I Had died! A long while 


0 * did 1 remain delirious, and Anna's name 
e Was 
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« was ever in my mouth. When I re- 
« covered my ſenſes, the firft object I ſaw 
vas the dear girl at my bedfide, admini- 
«ſtring the proper things to me that had 
© been ordered. This was more than I 
could bear; yet, I firmly believe her 
« aſſiſtance contributed to reſtore me to my 
health; but my ſituation was intolera- 
ble, and the only means of ſafety for 
me, was to flie from danger. This reſo- 
I lution I formed while I was yet upon the 
bed of ſickneſs. A voyage to the Eaft 
Indies ſeemed moſt likely to be of a long 
*© continuance; and, perhaps, from the 
ce change of climate, to prove fatal to me, 
% 'Thither I determined to go. 1 
* When my intention was communicated 
to my mother, ſhe uſed every argument 
in her power, to perſuade me againſt 
the deſperate attempt; Anna joined her, 
but all in vain; and threatened to go as 
* a common ſailor, if ſhe would not pro- 
** cure me the proper neceſſaries. No en- 
© 24 & treaties, 
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« treaties, though all my friends intereſted 
« themſelves on the occaſion, could induce. 


« me to remain in England.” 


* Have you not,” ſaid they, © every thing 


; that a man can wiſh for; an affluent for- 
© tune, affectionate relations, and an happy 
: independency ?—What do you deſire ?— 


and why ſhould you tempt the dangers 
© of the ſeas and the viciſſitude of cli- 
mates? why ſhould you ſubject yourſelf | 


* ro the arbitrary command of ſome impe- 


© rious captain, whoſe inſolent behaviour 
may occalion you much unhappineſs ? 


* What urges you to ſeck your own de- 
© ſtruction? _ 


Had 1 not cauſe enough! di, cos ſuf- 
* cient to make me abhor myſelf, the 
8 world, and every thing. But this fatal . 
1 ſecret I carefully concealed, and quitted 
e the boſom of my friend, my parent, and 
my country; in hopes either to periſh, or 


< Joſe the remembrance of my woes. 
Every thing proper for my departure 
« was s prepared, and I went off ſecretly to 


London, 
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8 London, without ever taking leave of 
e my family. Well I know the tears that 
“have fallen from my worthy mother's 
« eyes on this account: but I had not re- 
* ſolution enough to face her and my ſiſter, 
& and take a laſt farewell. ] wrote to her, 
« aſſigning that as the reaſon for my ſudden 
« departure. The hurry of getting away, 
e and the novelty of my ſtation,. amuſed 
* my mind; and I began to form ſome hopes 
of forgetting in time the evil that em- 
e bittered the happineſs of my life. Bur 
« ] deceived myſelf—the deluſion quickly 
% yaniſhed,, when I was left to myſelf—I 
« ſaw the land leſſen to my ſight with tranſ- 


ports of joy. When it entirely vaniſh- 


ed, Thus may my guilt diſappear:? 
« ſaid I, © thus may my criminal. flame be 
* utterly extinguiſhed, but that was not 
« ſo eaſily effected. The vulture of Pro- 
„ metheus tore my liver inceſſantly, and- 
the worm that never died to me gnawed 
* my heart. My imagination, heated too 
| © 5 « violently 
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er violently to cool ſoon again, repre- 
ei ſented the ſituation of my family in the 
e moft diſtreſfing light. Should my mo- 
li e ther die, my fiſter, my lovely help- 
0 «leſs; ſiſter would be left without a friend 
i to guard her: her fortune, which would 
i & be conſiderable in cafe of my death, alſo 
le would tempt the hand of violence. What 
j s muſt ſhe do?—the thought was diſtrac- 
i « tion! it employed my thoughts by day, 

| « jt returned to my dreams by night. M yy 

active fancy has carried me back to thoſe 
4. delightful ſpots, where, once innocent and 
* pure, I have again beheld the charms of 
©* a ſiſter, and enjoyed her ſprightly and 
4 ſenſible converſe, without a crime. Dan- 
gers have preſented themſelves, the ready 
« arm of a brother always extricated her: 1 
« ſnatched her to my arms, when ſome in- 
« yincible power has torn me from her, 
« and hurled me down precipices, whence, 
« like the rebel angels, I have thought 
* myſelf ages falling. When I awoke, the 
% cold ſweat has ſtood on my brow, ago- 
| „ nizing 
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© nizing horror chilled my limbs, and my 
_ « puilty ſoul, was left a prey to deſpair. 

The daſhing of the waves, the whiſtling 
© of the winds. through the ſhrouds, the 
£ creaking of the ſhip augmented my ter- 
* rors, and heightened my anguiſh. Many 
a night have I ſtarted from my bed, and 
e endured. the fury of the tempeſt, which 
t the boldeſt mariner has ſhrunk from, ra- 
ther than my on diſtracted thoughts. 
The greater diſtance I was from England, 
the more ſevere was my diſtreſs. I could 
turn my thoughts only to that ſpot where 
had experienced all the pleaſure I ever 
& knew, and where alas! my woes began. 
« Careleſs of myſelf, and indifferent whe- 
ther I ſurvived the voyage or not, I un- 
derwent hardſhips, and enured myſelf to 
< labours that did not at all concern me, 
* and which, by no means I had occaſion 
* or was neceſſitated to do. This employ- 
ment ſerved to amuſe me, whilſt, at the 
+ ſame time, it ſtrengthened my body, and 
e accuſtomed me to bear fatigues. 

ou _« My 
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« My original deſign, when I firſt went 
« out, was to remain in the country: but 

cc that I. could not do, ſo great was my 
4 anxiety to return home. With the firſt 
% ſhip that ſailed for Europe I embarked, 
and at laſt arrived at home. The kind 
reception I met from my poor mother 
6 rejoiced to ſee me, and the embraces of 
muy ſiſter, only encreaſed the flame that 
« deſtroyed me. Indeed my features 
« were ſo much altered when I returned, 
* what from the change of climate, and 
e what from the ferocity they had contract- 
«ed in a conſtant war with myſelf; that 
« they hardly knew me. . They, lamented 
the hardſhips I had undergone, which 
had thus metamorphoſed me; and with 
« their tenderneſs and care endeavoured to 
« alleviate my paſt ſufferings : but this 
« was throwing oil on the fire. 

« While I had been abſent, Sir And 
2 Clements, a Baronet of good fortune 
and ancient family, paid his addreſſes to 

| « my 
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< my ſiſter. I began to conceive an hatred 
& to him; and, as I had no reaſon, ſincere- 
«ly ccndemned myſelf; yet I could not 
<« help viewing him in the light of a rival. 
„ found that Anna had no oreat regard 
« for him. He was capricious and proud ; 
4 vain of his talents and accompliſhments; 


1 and plumed himſelf very much on his 
Q e family, He had but a narrow ſoul; and 
'Y EI did not believe he was formed to ren- 
Y « der my ſiſter happy. However, as 
| « ſhe was a very fine woman, he was ex- 


« tremely aſſiduous in paying his. addreſſes 
I to her. As I had arrived at age during 
B e my being abroad, my mother made it a 
„point that I ſhould celebrate it on my 
return; and accordingly preparations for 
that purpoſe were made, and our friends 
were all invited. Among the reſt Sir 
« Andrew Clements came, who, it was 
„ imagined, would ſoon be allied to our 
« family, as my mother ſeemed to eſpouſe 
his cauſe. Amidſt all the gaiety and 
. 9 mirth 
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t mirth that a ſuch a meeting occaſioned, 9 
4 „as joyleſs; my own ſituation miſera- 9 
„ple, unendeared with any ſocial plea- y 3 
<« ſure, preſented itfelf to my view with 1 
* aggravated horror. Why ſhould that 
love, which is in others the bond of ſo- 3 
© ciety, the chain of happineſs by which 4 
the world is linked together, be — 3 
made a curſe and miſery to me! Þ 
Thus did I argue with myſelf, and the | "4 
« ſight of Sir Andrew's gallantries and at- * 
„ tention to my ſiſter but increaſed my 9 
« miſery. From that hour I conceived a & 
mortal averſion to him: not that I was 
+ ſingular in the bad opinion I had formed 1 
« of him, for thoſe who had not the ſame 
« cauſe for hatred have expreſſed their diſ- 
« like of him. Some little ſlights, which 
I thought his pride occaſioned, increaſ- 
« ed my averſion. I could not forbid him 1 
the houſe : and my mother wiſhed to ſee 1 
her daughter poſſeſſed of the title of La- 


% dy Clements. I could not bear to ſee 
| | % him, 


* * 
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© him, or remain with the family. Every 


« ſcene of domeſtic happineſs or comfort 
e was hateful to my eyes, who was debarr- 


ed of them all by the perverſeneſs of 


« my cruel deſtiny. Too long and too 
« deeply had the unnatural paſſion affected 
« me to be eaſily eradicated. I tried, but 
<« too late, the efficacy of prayer, and the 


duties of religion. They only ſhewed 
my crime in heightened colours, and I 


« fell into melancholy and deſpair. Ever 
& had I with the utmoſt care and vigilance 
e ſo well guarded my expreſſions, and re- 
6 oulated my actions, that no ſoul ever 
« formed a conjecture at the cauſe of my 


„ melancholy, which was viſible to all the 


« world. Accuſtomed to pore. over my 
« griefs in private, my burdened heart was 
ready to break; and ſome of my actions 
o beſpoke a diſtempered brain. 

« As I had lucid intervals, I recollected 
« ſomething of what I had done in my 


0 frenzy, and determined to be leſs at 
6 home 
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& home. than ever: for theſe ſix years I 
< have been eternally changing the ſcene, ; 
<« and ſeeking for diſſipation in hopes of 4 ; 
« forgetting my misfortunes; and conti- ; 
e nual exerciſe has reſtored me a little to 
« myſelf.” Soon after I firſt formed this 1 
« plan of wandering, Sir Andrew Cle. 
e ments, hearing of ſome expreſſions that 
41 had made uſe of in the violence of 1 
1 00 my fury and the rage of my heart, = 7 
| « which: tended to vilify him, or make 
s him ridiculous, threatened me with his 
« vengeance. This came to my ears, and 
e exaſperated me, then almoſt frantic. I 
«ſought him in every place that there was 
. «.any probability of finding him alone in: 
«but it was very difficult to do this; for 
« hearing it reported that I was out of my 
« ſenſes, he always ſhunned: me. At laſt 
« I met him alone, and on foot, I ad- 
e dreſſed myſelf to him: Tou have 
* threatened, Sir Andrew, in a very extra- 
ordinary manner, whenever you ſhould 

5 * meet 
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© meet me to break your vengeance on 
me; this is behaviour unbecoming a 
« centleman : as ſuch I am your equal, 
and ſhall infiſt on your affording me the, 
« ſatisfaction you have a right to gave: me,, 
and I to demand.” | 

< Yes, Sir,* ſaid he with a ſneer, when 
you are in your right ſenſes.” 1 

My addreſſing you in this quiet and 

« peaceable manner argues me to be in 
them now.” 

Les, but your en yourſelf to 
me ſhows the contrary.” 

Then how can you think of being 1 
lied to me by marrying with my fiſter ? 

« Becauſe I admire her.? 

“ then told him that he muſt drop all 
„ pretenſions to her; which he declared he 
would not: and in the courſe of our con- 
verſation, he talked to me as I thought 
rather roughly; and not taking warning 
* when I deſired him to treat me more 


* civilly, as we were walking together, at 
| that 
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that moment we came to a bridge that 
was thrown over a little ſtream, which 


vas however pretty deep; and he continu- 


ing to uſe me ill, my rage was then at its 


« height, and I took him in my arms, and, 
% maugre all his reſiſtance, threw him 


over the bridge. I met ſome people 


within a few yards of the ſpot, whom I 
« fent to his aſſiſtance. They got him 
out, as I heard afterwards, with ſome dif- 
* ficulty : and he was but little hurt, tho! 
* much frighted. F rom that moment his 
e revenge againſt me has been implacable : 
and as he has been much ridiculed in the 
© country about it, for the people do not 
« like him, he is determined to have me 
« ſacrificed. He imagines me: to be half 


* mad, and therein he is not miſtaken : 


* and therefore prefers my being taken 


< out of the way entirely, to the precarious 
“ ſatisfaction he would receive from a le- 


« oal proſecution, Twice have his. bra- 
“ voes attempted me before that time when 
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you ſo generouſly came to my afliſtance. 


« 1 ſaw. you ſurpriſed at my manner of 


« treating thoſe fellows : but J had repent- 


« ed of the violence I uſed towards the 
« man that hired them, and thrice have I 
« forgiven him. If he ſhould again pre- 
ſume upon my lenity, I will not ſpare 
* him. You alſo thought me ſtrange and 
e churliſh for refuſing to accept thoſe ci- 
„ vilities which the father of the boy I 
* ſaved would have forced upon me: but 
* could I, the victim of anguiſh and de- 
« ſpair, enjoy a ſcene of felicity which I 
can never hope to partake? The com- 
< pariſon between my wretched ſtate and 
his almoſt drove me to frenzy. I have 


now opened my heart to you, Rigby: 


be my friend, and do not hate me. 
* have ſtruggled as much as man can 
do againſt this fatal, this deſtructive de- 
e ſire; and my reaſon and happineſs have 
fallen the facrifice to it. I mean to 
* take you home with me, and introduce 
— 25 &« you 
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« you to my mother and ſiſter, My unac- 2 
« countable conduct, which is ſuppoſed to i 
| cc be the conſequence of a diſtracted brain, 
6 is the cauſe of great unhappineſs to 
| « them both. Be it your taſk to ſpeak com- 
« fort to my afflicted parent: ſooth her 
10 ſorrows, and give her hopes of my re- 
turning to reaſon and peace. In every 
« thing, thou worthy. young man, I will 
take thy advice with. regard to my fu- 
« ture conduct. My heart is much at- 
11 tached to thee; and if, from the ſtrict 
- rectitude of your notions, and your ad- 
« herence to the laws of honour, you ſhall 
« break off your connections with me, 
« yet I truſt to that honour to conceal the 
* cauſe of my behaviour from the world; 
and if you ſhould hate me for my uninten- 
*fonal guilt, yet ſurely thy compaſſionate 
heart will not refuſe to pity 1 me.” * 
Ile ceaſed; and Rigby fat motionleſs, 
loſt in thought, and froze with horror at 
1 recital of the dreadful ſtory. His eyes 
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were fixed on the ground, and his breaſt 
heaved with heartfelt ſighs. | His imagi- 
z nation repreſented to him at once the fatal 
"F conſequence of this unnatural paſſion. He 
5 ſaw the object of its violence before him, 
and only beheld the ruins of a man who 
1 1 | promiſed, in the early part of his life, to 
be an ornament to ſociety, and a” comfort 
to his friends. He had never heard of 
| ſuch a thing before; for he conſidered the 
fictions of the poets, who deſcribed ſuch 
a ſcene of horror, as only calculated to 
Inſpire a deteſtation of the crime. Aſto- 
niſhment therefore tied his tongue, and he 
remained ſilent. 2 
Hillaſton looked at him attentively, and 
3 faw, in his expreſſive countenance, the emo- 
tions of his ſoul. Had you known,” 
| ſaid he, the pain I have ſuffered, as well 
* in the relation of this diſmal fact, as 
- "= bringing myſelf to a refolution of 
* communicating it, you would be more 
1 . to * me your conſolation. 
« But 
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„But I muſt not expect that, or any other 
« comfort. Alas! 1 am a wretch equally 
< deteſted by God and man, and muſt ne- 
& yer know what peace is, or the kindly 
6 confidence of a friend! 


He roſe. His motion, as well as his 


words, wakened Rigby from the trance in 
which he was meditating on the ſtory he 
had heard, — © Deſpair,” faid he, ſtarting 


up, is * equally the deſtruction of the 


body and ſoul. Avoid it, my friend, 


« for ſuch you are; and ſhall be ever to 


me,“ added he, embracing him. The 
* band of affliction ſhall but unite our 
« ſouls the cloſer: and never ſhall you 


have cauſe to repent your confidence in 


„me. Though I have as yet been a ſtranger 


to adyerſity, I know not what woes may 
« be in. reſerve for me.— Tes, - Hillaſton, 
«my hand and my heart are devoted to 
you; henceforward we ſhall be more uſe- 
ful to each other, —From my ſoul 1 
a pity, I commiſerate vou, and doubt not 


but 
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ce but time may make a happy change in 
your ſentiments and your affections. 
« One great ſtroke in your favour is, your 
having eaſed your heart of its burden, 
« by communicating the cauſe of your 
« diſtreſſes to a friend; it is half a cure. 
< Be of good comfort: this dreadful cloud, 
ce that has, with black and diſmal aſpect, 
<« thrown this horrid gloom over the for- 


mer part of your days, may yet be dif- 


<« pelled, and the bright ray of peace andtran- 
&« quillity, once more ſhine on your diſtract- 
« ed foul. I will uſe every endeavour in 
« my agen to reftore you to happineſs 


„and joy.” 
Hillaſton looked at him for 4 little time 


after he had ceaſed. — I am not deceived 


jn you,” ſaid he, his heart overwhelmed 
with tender ſenſations, . You are the gene- 
„ rous, the kind, the compaſſionate man 
I took you for. I may yet be happy,” 
added he, the big tear trickling down his 
check, *and you may be the cauſe of it.— 

| 4 For- 
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Forgive me, Rigby, I am not _ 
“moved thus.” 

He ſnatched him to his WR Wand, 
and promiſing to return ſoon again, de- 
parted, to compoſe himſelf. 


BOOK VII. 


I EN Hillaſton went away, Rigby 
| threw. himſelf into his chair, to 
reflect on what had paſſed. Many and 
various were the thoughts that racked his 
brain. He pitied his friend from his 
heart. Dreadful and horrible as the paſſion 
he confeſſed was, yet every thing that he 
could do was tried to expell it from his 
breaſt. Nor did he indulge the deteſtable, 
the unnatural flame. The conflict he en- 
dured was viſible to every body, though 
none but he knew the cauſe. But, when 
he conſidered that a ſiſter was the object of 


his guilty deſires, his blood ran cold, and 
horror 


7 


TA a 
horror ſeized his heart. He had not as yet 
known the power of that paſſion, which 
either conſtitutes the happineſs or miſery of 
a man's life; and could but badly judge 
of its force, though he had ſuch a melan- 
choly example of its effects. He, at all 
events, determined to uſe his utmoſt efforts 
to baniſh this paſſion from his friend's 
breaſt ; and, though there was little like- 
lihood of it then, he did not deſpair of 
being able to accompliſh it in time. But 
he concluded that would depend on accident 

more than any thing elſe; and, if it were 
poſſi ble ſome other woman could be found, 
amiable enough to engage his affections, 
thought that would be the moſt efficacious 
means of effecting his cure. He formed a 
notion of what he muſt ſuffer by the pain 
he felt himſelf, and the dreadful apitations 
the fearful ſtory had occaſioned in his own 

boſom when related. Thank God,” ſaid 
he, © that I have no ſiſter, or, perhaps, I 
might be as truly wretched as my friend. 
"0636 © ; © 3h « My 
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« My uncontroulable paſſions might ſeek 1 
< the ſame object that his have done, and 
<'] be rendered another monſter, for the 
« pity and deteſtation of the aſtoniſhed 
* world. Once more let my thanks aſcend 
* to Heaven, that has removed this acci- 
dental cauſe of fin from me; for I am 
as weak and hable to fall as others.” 
Till Hillaſton returned to him again, 
which happened in the courſe of a week, 
he employed himſelf almoſt wholly in think- 
ing of him. He received him with great 
affection: and the unhappy Hillaſton ſeemed 
more eaſy than he had been ſince he firſt 
became acquainted with his young friend. 
« I return to you now, my dear Rigby, 
« with an heart more light than it has been 
e for many years. Your kind conſolation 
is a balm to my afflicted foul, and your 
participation of my woes has eaſed me 
„of half the load; I find ſo great a a 
change in myſelf, that my deſpondence | 
« begins to give way, and I conceive hopes 
« that 
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« that I may yet be happy enough to meet 
peace and tranquillity.“ 

« Fear it not,” replied Rigby; © that 

| « hope will go a great way to effect a cure. 


“N Jet you muſt be weaned from this un- 
happy affection by gentle means. The 
« mind, when wounded, muſt be cured 
„like the wounds of the body; a remedy 
« that operates and heals too haſtily, never 
« has a proper effect; the malady confined 
jn one place breaks out in another. 
“ Strong though your paſſions are, and, 
long as you have laboured under this 
« affliction, yet your reaſon is not impaired; 
« your ſenſes are in their full perfection, 
e and you have a ſound judgment. There 
< is a great analogy alſo in the effects that 
« diſorders of the mind and the body have 
* on us. In proportion to the ſtrength of 
* our nerves, or our corporal powers, a 
fever ſhall rack us more violently than 
* if we were weak and enervated. Our 
© ſpirits too, as experience teaches us, have 
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« truth of theſe maxims, and the violence 1 


eternal torment; and none more Poig- 1 
< nant than your ſelf-condemnation. Open 


„ ſufferings?” 


may indicate a relapſe you muſt. alſo } 
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« a wondrous effect upon our bodies. 
<« You are a remarkable inſtance of the | 


ce of this dreadful paſſion has kept you in 


0 your heart to me, Hillaſton; let us probe 
ee this wound to _ bottom, before we 
pretend to heal it.” 
Have I not opened it entirely to you? | | 
have I not diſplayed my crime and my 


1 | 
1 


; 


« You have: and every eas tom that 


2 r- : e CO ITY I 


communicate, for I will be your mind's | 


« phyſician.” 


Hillaſton found great relief from his 
friend's converſation; and in about a week | 
after, propoſed to him, to go along with 
him to ſee his mother. He conſented, and 
they ſet off as uſual on foot, as the houſe | 
was not twenty miles from the univerſity. 


&« You 


TGM ( 33 
« You will now,” ſaid Hillaſton, “ ſee 
3 ee my mother and the ſiſter who has occa- 
( ſfſioned, innocently occaſioned, all my miſ- 
I | 6 fortunes: however I may act, take no no- 
« tice of my behaviour; but ſtay there with 

« them two or three days. I promiſe you, 
they will treat you with great care and 
« attention. I may not remain there three 
« hours, and I may ſtay the whole day; 
ce but I ſhall not ſleep there: for that reaſon, 
ce we will ſcop at an inn within three miles 
« of the houſe, and go there in the morn- 
e ing before breakfaſt.” 
«Is it not poſſible,” demanded 8 

« for you to ſtay there with me? for I ſhall 
« cut an awkward figure by myſelf: beſides, 
of © if you could only uſe yourſelf to her com- 
« pany and converſation for a ſhort time, 
you would be more thoroughly ſenſible 
* of your ſituation: your reaſon would come 
** more effectually to your aid, and point 
out the impoſſibility of ever gratifying the 
* pallion you have ſo unhappily conceived, 
BY - and 
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and fo fatally nouriſhed, for fo long a 
ä 
« Ah! Rigby,” ſaid he, “I cannot do it: 
« ] have endeavoured to accuſtom mfl | | 
* to hear her, to ſee her, to reflect that 
« ſhe is my ſiſter, and that I am moſt unna- i 
e tural and monſtrous. The conſequence 5 
has been that my frenzy has returned 
on me with more fury than before, and 
« driven me to the greateſt extremities. I | 
« have lain whole nights in the fields with- 
&* out any covering but the heavens, or any 
e pillow but the earth: yet I have never | 
e ſuffered any inconvenience from theſe F 
© hardſhips; on the contrary, I have grown | 
more robuſt and able to endure them. 
« But now I am determined to act more 
« diſcreetly, and convince thoſe who ima- | 
gine me to be deprived of my reaſon, | 
that I am yet, thank God, in the perfect 
* enjoyment of my ſenſes, and as capable - 
of PREY my duties in life as any | 
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TO: M NIC B Y. 55 
Rigby commended this reſolution in him, 
condemning his indulging his paſſions, which 


only ſerved to increaſe his woe. 


« vill do every thing I can,” replied he; 
« but the evil is too deeply rooted in my 
« heart, to be eaſily diſplaced, If I ſhould 
e not be able to maintain my ground and 
« ſtay there, yet I am convinced you will 
ce be treated with peculiar reſpect; for my 
ee mother will imagine me to be recoyered 
ce by going again into ſociety: and you are 
« the only perſon whom for a long time 
« I have conforted with: I would have you 


« reinſpire my worthy and beloved parent 


with hopes, and you will {till render your- 
e {c}f more agreeable to her.” 

Hillaſton conducted Rigby to the inn 
where he was to ſleep that night, and as he 


was well known thereabouts, was treated 


wich great care and tenderneſs by the people, 
vio were equally pleaſed and ſurpriſed to 
ſce him with a companion: they were alſo 
more aſtoniſhed at ſeeing him demean him- 
D 4 ſelf 
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ſelf in a more ſociable manner than he had 
done for many years. In the morning 
they repaired to his houſe, and having 
arrived there pretty early, Hillaſton 
ſent up word to his mother and ſiſter, 
who were not yet riſen, that he and a 
friend were come to breakfaſt, and ſpend 
the day with them. 

„While they are preparing themſelves, 
2 Rigby,” ſaid he, we will go and take 
* a walk in the garden.“ 

He conſented, and had an opportunity 
of viewing the houſe by that means. It 
was built in the modern taſte: was elegant 
and commodious, ſeated on an eminence, 
which commanded a pleaſing though not 
an extenſive proſpect. The gardens were 
laid out in a pretty taſte : but there ſeemed 
to be an air of wildneſs and negligence in 
tha hole that required a maſter's eye and 
care to remedy and remove, 


„This is a ſweet place,” ſaid Rigby. 


TOM rr. 57 

« Yes, it is capable of many improve- 
« ments, and might be rendered very agree- 
“able; but ſome future mms mit 
« make it ſo, for I cannot.” 

They ſtrolled about, and in a very ſhort 
time a ſervant acquainted Mr.. Hillaſton,, 
and his friend, that the ladies waited for 
them. They followed him into the par- 
lour where breakfaſt was prepared, and 
Rigby was introduced to Mrs. and Miſs 
Hillaſton. The former, though a little 
advanced in. years,, had yet the remains 
of beauty, and. preſerved a great deal of. 
dignity. in her manner and deportment.z 
but there was ſorrow viſibly expreſſed in 
her countenance that ſeemed to prey on: 
her ſpirits. The latter was about five and: 
twenty, extremely genteel in. her perſon, 
and her face was very handſome, but ſhe: 
appeared to partake of her mother's grief, 
for melancholy dimmed her bright. eyes; 
her air was languid, her aſpect dejected. 
Hillaſton ſaluted both his mother and ſiſ- 
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38 Tix HISTORY or | 
ter, and made the kindeſt enquiries con- i 


intended,. he told them, to ſtay two or 4 | 
three days to bear them company. The 
converſation became a little more general 


in thought, and maintained a profound 
blence. Rigby found Mrs. Hillaſton and || 
her daughter to poſſeſs a great deal of po- 
lite knowledge and ſound judgment. x 


by aſking his friend, if he would take a2 


to; and they lefr the ladies to dreſs them- 4 
ſelves againſt dinner. UL 


aſked him his opinion of his ſiſter. 


cerning their healths; which they returned | | . 
in the moſt affectionate and tender manner. 
He recommended his friend to them, who il 


between them, whilſt Hillaſton fat buried i 


Hillaſton interrupted the converſation, | 
walk about the grounds; which he agreed if 
When they had got a convenient diſtance | 


from the houſe, Hillaſton ſtopped ſhort, | 
and looking very ſtedfaſtly at his friend, | 5 


I think her a very amiable girl Indeed; 


« but ſhe is your ſiſter.” 2M 
« ] know 9 
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« ] know it, I know it too well,” ſaid 
he with a groan; © and there is an inſupe- 
e rable bar put to all my hopes. Deteſted 
ce wretch that I am, to form ſuch—! more 
« horrible to utter them! The day ſhould 
be obſcured, the ſun ceaſe to ſhine on 
« ſuch a monſter! But every thing is dark. 
and abominable to me. You would like 

« her, Rigby, if you knew the virtues of 
her ſoul fo well as I do.?“ 

She has many perfections, no doubt; 

„ but are there not others who have as 
„ many? Look on ſome woman who even. 
e poſſeſſes them in an inferior degree: there 
« are many who are truly, amiable; and 
your choice of whom neither religion, 
nature, nor. reaſon, can oppoſe. Unite 
« yourſelf to ſuch a one. Your domeſtic 
* concerns, your children, the tender and 
indiſpenſible duties annexed to a father. 
and an huſband, will divert your atten- 
* tion, and in time you will forget this 
© unhappy deluſion. The force of the tor- 
D 6 _— 


— 


— 
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« rent that cannot be ſtopped or dammed 
up, is always weakened by dividing the 
* ſtream into many channels. Let your 
affections be turned upon ſome other ob- 
« ject, though leſs worthy; and though there 
may not at firſt be much paſſion; yet 
+ when you find yourſelf eaſed of the load 
< that oppreſſes you, you will love the wo- 


* man who has been the means of reſcuing 
you from ſo much miſery.” 


Ah, Rigby, to what do you adviſe 
me? Yet your intention is good, and 
your mn is wholeſome. Whom can 
« 1 addreſs * or can I think that? But I 
* muſt not think; for madneſs will fol. 
« low. Your experiment ſhall be tried: I 

« will endeavour.” 

Rigby tried every argument in his power 
do perſuade him; and he found leſs diffi- 
culty in prevailing on him to attempt it, 
than he thought for: He changed the ſub- 
ject inſenſibly; and they chatted about the 

different parts * the country, in a very 
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agreeable manner, till the hour of dinner 
approached. | 
When they returned, tow found their 


repaſt ready; which beſpoke the taſte and 


hoſpitality of their fair entertainers. During 


and after dinner Hillaſton ſeemed to throw 


off his reſerve, and behaved more ſociably 
than he had done of a long time. The 
effect this change in him had upon his mo- 


ther and ſiſter was very evident in their 


countenances; and their ſpirits ſeemed to 
revive, in proportion as his ſenſe and reaſon 
returned. The affectionate mother thanked 
Rigby with her eyes, to whom ſhe attri- 
buted this alteration in her ſon. Miſs Hil- 


laſton treated him in the moſt courteous 


manner; and though her brother had fre- 
quent returns of his habitual gloom, they 
did not laſt long: for he was pleaſed to ſee 
his friend ſo well received, and his mind 
had a. tranſient ſuſpenſion. of woe. The | 
evening was ſpent in the moſt happy inter- 
courſe ; and Miſs Hillaſton indulged her 

gueſt 
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gueſt with ſeveral airs on the harpſichord, 


which ſhe was a great miſtreſs of, and ac- 
companied with her voice. He could not 


help obſerving that ſhe always choſe the 


moſt plaintive and tender ſongs, which 
ſuited her voice, it being weak, but ſweet 
and harmonious. There was ſomething 
moſt expreſſive and penetrating in her man- 


ner, and her brother was tranſported at 
the ſounds, In due time they. retired to. 
reſt; and. Rigby found every thing very 
genteel and good in the houſe, and enjoyed 


a ſweet repoſe. 


When he aroſe in the morning he 


learn'd that his friend had gone away be- 
fore day; this did not much ſurpriſe. him: 


he thought that there was a good ſtep to- 


wards his recovery already taken by his 
ſleeping there that night. He met the la- 


dies at the breakfaſt. table. After the com- 


mon ſalutations of the morning, Mrs. Hil- 


laſton told him ſhe was very ſorry her ſon 
was gone away, but. hoped that would be 
| + no 
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no reaſon for his making his viſit ſnorter than 
he at firſt intended. Rigby aſſured them he 
would not. —“ We will endeavour to en- 
„ tertain you, Sir, as agreeably as we can,” 
ſaid Miſs Hillaſton, in my brother's ab- 


4c ſence. Rigby bowed. 


« Ah, Sir,” ſaid the old lady, © you can 


© be no ſtranger to my ſon's diſtraction 


ce that makes him act in this manner. But 


* for that, I ſhould be the happieſt woman. 


« but to ſee my child in this melancholy 


condition, deſtroys all thoughts of enjoy- 


ment of any pleaſure, and comfort is 
« a ſtranger to me.” 

She was obliged to wipe away the ſtarting 
tear—her daughter's eyes were ſuffuſed, nor 


was Rigby unaffected — Silence enſued. 


It is very ſhocking, indeed, Madam,“ 
Taid he, after a long pauſe, but it is to be 
„ hoped that this may not continue; of 
„late I have obſerved him more ſociable, 
and leſs flighty, and in time he may re- 

; 12 „turn 
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„ turn to his reaſon, and be, once more, a 


<« pleaſure and happineſs to his family.“ 

Oh Sir, my prayers are eternally aſ- 
% cending to heaven to work that great 
change — and fince I ſee that he has at- 
<« tached himſelf to your ſociety, I have 
* conceived more hopes of it than ever.— 
Indeed his behaviour laſt night was more 
« mild and reaſonable than I have ſeen. a 


60 long time. Had you but known him 


« before this melancholy ſeized him, you 
« would have liked him, —He was amiable 
« in. his perſon—gentle in his manners 
« He was beloved by every body—a du- 
« tiful ſon—an affectionate brother”. 

« Yes,” interrupted Miſs. Hillaſton, 


« when he was ill and delirious, 1 my name 


© was never out of his mouth.” 
„Ah, fince that fever,“ reſumed Mrs. 
Hillaſton, he has not been in his right 


e reaſon—He would go, in ſpite of all our 
<« intreaties, to the Eaſt Indies: and he 
&came home ſo altered and changed from 

* what. 
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« what he had been, there was no knowing 
„ him, —He ſhunned all company: but, 
„ ſince he has been in Berkſhire, as he in- 
« formed me he ſpent a great part of laſt 
« ſummer there with you, Sir, I begin to 
« form ſome hopes of his return to rea- 
“ ſon — And, what is very aſtoniſhing, 
« there can be no cauſe aſſigned for this 
« alteration in him.” | 
„Then it is more to. be expected hae 
« he may yet recover himſelf, Madam: he 
* certainly has expreſſed a great regard for 
« me, and I ſhall do every thing in my 
„ power to procure him any pleaſure, or to 
divert him from his preſent flightineſs; 
but I really think he is better than when 
I firſt knew him.“ 

The ladies joined him in opinion, by 
declaring he was ſo; and Rigby's confi- 
dence in his approaching recovery, gave 
them great ſpirits, and made him a very 
agreeable companion to them, as they could 
freely talk of his misfortunes to his friend. 


He 
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He paſſed this day with them more plea- 


ſantly than the.. former, as they were all 
better acquainted, and their reſerve worn 
off. — The next day he begg'd-leave to de- 
part, which was permitted, on his pro- 
miſing to come and ſee them ſoon again. 
The old lady, with whom he was a great fa- 
vourite, for taking ſuch a part in her ſon's 
concerns, inſiſted on his coming; and de- 
clared, they would eſteem his quick return 
as a proof of his friendſhip and liking for 
the family. Rigby aſſured them of his re- 
gard and good wiſhes for their happineſs, 
and thanking them for their extraordinary 
civilities to him, marched homeward. He 
expected that Hillafton would have met 
him on the road, but he was diſappointed, 
nor did he ſee him for a week afterwards. 
When he came 1t gave him much pleaſure 
to hear his friend praiſe his mother and 
ſiſter, and to find that he had given them 
ſome hopes of his recovering his reaſon. He 
embraced him with great fervency, and 
wo thanked 
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thanked him for his kindneſs. Rigby con- 
gratulated him on his reſolution, and pro- 
poſed going over ſoon again At was agreed 
to on his part, and they fix'd their journey 
for the latter end of April, then about 
three weeks diſtant, intending to ſpend 
ſeven or eight days there; and Hillaſton 
agreed, if he could not find himſelf able 
to remain the whole time, that he would 
come as often as poſſible during his ſtay 
there. Rigby ſaw him again before the 
day they had appointed to ſet off on; and 
as he found him ſtill more eaſy id com- 
poſed, began to form the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of recovering him from that 
fatal gulf in which he Ra ſo long been 
plunged. AE 
The day at length came, and they ſet off 
together — It was ſpring, and the moſt 
delightful part of that ſeaſon. Every ob- 
ject communicated pleaſure and inſpired 
joy. Rigby, naturally chearful, felt the 


powerful influence of the returning year, 
and 
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and was all ſpirits ; ; his converſation had 
an effect upon Hillaſton's gloom, who was 
much exhilarated by his friend's plea- 
ſantry. They propoſed to be time enough 
for dinner at Mrs. Hillaſton's, who had 
been appriſed of their coming by her ſon. 
With great ſatisfaction and pleaſure ſhe 
ſaw them arrive; for ſhe conceived that 
her ſon's fondneſs for Rigby's company 
would effect a happy change in his diſpo- 
ſition. The jocund Rigby, full of pleaſure 
in the Hopes of doing his friend and his 
eſſential ſervice, in redeeming 
him from; he bondage of that deteſted 
paſſion, W An a ſituation moſt ſuſceptible 
of the tendereſt impreſſions; and he found 
in the face and perſon of Maria Leeſon 
the firſt cauſe of them in his breaſt. She 
was a viſitor at Mrs. Hillaſton's : and poor 
Rigby never ſaw any thing female before, 
that he liked half ſo well. She was about 
eighteen: but her youth, from the good ex- 
amples and precepts of her parents, had 
| been 
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been furniſhed with ſuch inſtruction, that 


= {he was a woman in every point of uſeful 


and polite knowledge : her mind, where 
the virtues grew ſpontaneouſly, had re- 
ceived the greateſt improvement; and never 
was a pure ſoul incloſed in a more elegant 
body. Her form was faultleſs; her ſhape 
was perfect ſymmetry ; nor was the beauty 
of her face inferior to her corporal elegance. 
Lively and wild, her ſparkling eyes cap- 
tivated the beholders. Her chearfulneſs, 
the conſequence of innocence, gave a luſtre 
to her charms, as the rays of * lun add 
beauty to a proſpect, by gildi nf 

and heightening the colours. 
Hillaſton introduced Rigby to the charm- 
ing girl, and he then firſt felt himſelf un- 
eaſy from an unknown cauſe: his ſpright- 
lineſs,. in a manner, forſook him; and his 
friend ſeemed to have picked it up, for 
never had Hillaſton been ſo amuſing be- 
fore. After dinner they diſengaged them. 
ſelves from the ladies: and Rigby was very 
85 anxious 
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anzious to learn who Miſs Leeſon was, 
that had affected him ſo ſtrongly, and at firſt 
ſight too. He learned that ſhe was the 
eldeſt daughter of Mr. Leeſon, who lived 
in the next county; a gentleman of good 
eſtate, who had two more daughters and a 
ſon—that they were much reſpected and 
eſteemed, and that there was a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip between his ſiſter and Maria.—< In- 
ce deed,” added Hillaſton, “ ſhe is a moſt 
* worthy good girl, I have a great eſteem 
« for her, and you will like her much when 
you come to know her better.” 

« That may be,” ſaid Rigby; but 1 
« think ſhe is much to be admired from 
the firſt view,” l 
Ho, ho, you're caught then.“ 

J don't know as to that, but ſhe 1 IS a 
very lovely girl.“ 

« If you think ſo _ ſhe'll be divine 
before the week's out. 
They return'd to tea, and found the la- 
dies waiting for them. Mrs. and Miſs 

Fs - Hillaſton 
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Hillaſton paid the greateſt attention to 
Rigby, whom they looked upon as their 
beſt friend, and by whoſe means they ſhould 
once more ſee happineſs, in the reſtoration 
of Mr. Hillaſton; but Miſs Leefon was: 
the only object that he had eyes or ears for. 
Her gaiety inſpired the whole company, 
and Rigby began to aſſume his chearful- 
neſs, But he drank large draughts of 
love: and ſo delighful and bewitching were 
his ſenſations, that he abandoned himſelf to 
his paſſion without even ſtruggling. The 
evening was paſſed in the greateſt harmony, 
but the next morning Hillaſton went away. 
Rigby endeavoured to comfort his mo- 
ther, by aſſuring her he had promiſed to 
return again before the week was out, per- 
haps in a day or two. In the abſence of 
his friend he rambled about with the two 
girls, who were extremely well pleaſed with 
their companion—He was all life and ſpi- 
rits: Maria was the ſame: and their united 
endeavours to divert, diſſipated Miſs Hil- 
Ws laſton's 
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laſton's chagrin, and ſhe became merry. 
Rigby never was ſo happy before. — The 
little innocent freedoms which he was al- 
lowed to take. with his fair companions, 
increaſed his flame for Maria; and when 
in their walks ſhe lean'd on one arm, and 
Miſs Hillaſton on the other, his heart pal- 
pitated with great velocity. 
In the evenings their chief amuſement 
was muſic, in which the two ladies ex- 
celled; and their different ſtile and man- 
ner delighted Rigby. It has been before 
obſerved that Miſs Hillaſton choſe the 
moſt plaintive and moving airs. When ſhe 
Played and ſang, our lover, yet in his no- 
viciate, felt the force of the pleaſing 
| ſounds. They penetrated to his heart. He 
ſuffered the pangs of lighted love, and 
his hopes decayed as the enchanting tones 
died away in his ears. But this melan- 
choly and tender languor was baniſhed, 
when the charming Maria's fingers touched 
the trembling ſtrings. Miſs Hillaſton ſang 
e ; „ 
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the torments of hopeleſs paſſion: Maria 
chanted the triumphs of beauty. 

« Sounds, tho' charming, can't relieve thee, 

44 Do not, ſhepherd, then deceive thee, 

«© Muſic is the voice of love. | 
Rigby's agitated ſoul confeſſed the truth 
of it. His animated eyes ſpoke his ſenſa- 
tions, and every pulſe beat time, with ſym- 
pathetic vibrations, to the magic ſounds. 
All. was tumultuous joy, was agonizing 
rapture. There was ſomething in her 
voice, which was clear, ſweet, and ſtrong, 
that penetrated his ſoul, Yet he could not 
ſit ſtill while ſhe ſang or played; his 
ſpirits were ſet in motion by the harmony; 
they affected his nerves, and ſhame only 
prevented his expreſſing their force by 
capering about. 

The pleaſure he experienced from her 
{kill in playing made her ſtill more lovely 
in his eyes, and more dear to his heart. 
A union with ſo much perfection would 
de true happineſs. He found that he 

Yo 1 5 loved 
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loved; her, that he was uneaſy when he 

was out of her ſight, and could think of 
nothing elſe. 
Rigby, 8 not Ys in courts, had 
an eaſy and:natural- politeneſs, which made 
him an agreeable and deſirable companion. 
He was more eſpecially calculated for the 
ſervice of the fair ſex, with whom a good 
temper, and chearful behaviour, are very 
often the greateſt recommendations. The 
ladies, who were pleaſed with his good- 
humour, treated him with more famili- 
rity than they would have done one who 
Was proud and reſerved in his manner, or 
moroſe in his diſpoſition. This conde- 
ſcenſion was fatal to poor Rigby, who, by 
that means, had an opportunity of con- 
templating Maria's perſonal charms and 
mental virtues more nearly. He found 
that, as Hillaſton had foretold, he eſteemed 
her almoſt divine. He loved, and with an 
ardor that he could not, did not wilh to 
controul. But to remain without telling 
| the 


o Un 
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the fair object of his affections what he 
felt, would be ridiculous and abſurd; he 
therefore determined to inform her of the 
paſſion he had conceived for her: but 
how to do it he knew not; for he dreaded 


being expoſed to her wit and merriment, 


upon the declaration of his love, ſhould he 
do it in a ſerious manner, and with a dole- 
ful face. He truſted to chance for the op- 


portunity, and reſolved to ſeize the firſt 


that ſhould preſent itſelf. 

lis particularity and attention to Maria 
had not eſcaped the girl's notice, and Miſs 
Hillaſton could not avoid congratulating 


her friend on the conqueſt ſhe had made. 


Why ſhow'd you think ſo ?” 

I have many reaſons; and it is my 
* opinion, Maria, he will ſoon: tell you 
* ſo himſelf, His eyes have made the ſe- 
«* cret known already, even to you, or 
< I am very much miſtaken. His atten- 
„tion to you is very remarkable; and 


li be hang'd if he does not wiſn you 


2 *© to 


1 


* 
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to notice it. But what do you think of 

66 him? on. 1s | WP | 
% Why, the man's well MEI 7: 

Come, come, Maria, I know you 
& think better of him than that. My 
< brother is very laviſh in his praiſe ; and, 
te indeed, he ſeems to be a very worthy 

young gentleman. I am ſure we are 
« under very great obligations to him, for 
s the care he takes of my brother, who 
has made him his only companion; and, 
cc < ſince he has been acquainted: with him, 
« „ has: been leſs flighty than I have ſeen 
“him theſe ſeven years.“ 

That may be a very good reaſon why 
you ſhould like him, Anna, but none 
« why 1 ſhould And pray, am I to be 
« fond of every one who chances to take 
« a liking to my pretty face ? If that were 
« to be the c.ſe, upon my word I ſhou' d 
$4 t have enough to do.“ 
No, no, Maria; if. you can = 2 


| « fancy to one, it will be full enough. ey 
6% et 
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« Let me ſe him then.” TI 
believe you have ſeen _ en, 
« and Mr. Rigby is the man... 
« Then you know more than I do—But 
« let us change the ſubject.” 5s 
Thus did the happy, the innocent- fe⸗ 
males, impart their ſentiments to each 
other: but, though Hillaſton came three 
times during the week that Rigby had 
been there, yet could not the latter com- 
municate to his unhappy friend the feelings 
of his heart, or the violence of his paſſion, 
leſt he ſhould rekindle the embers of the 
fatal flame which he conceived and hoped 
were dying in his boſom. However, Hil- 
laſton, though an unnatural deluſion had 
obſcured his reaſon on one ſide, had great 
ſagacity, and quickly perceived what paſſed 
in his friend's breaſt. He let him know that 
he was acquainted with it; and that any 
one, with the leaſt penetration, could not. 
longerremain ignorant of it. Rigby bluſhed 
as he confeſſed the truth of his friend's ob- 
W ſervation; 
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ſervation; but defended himſelf by fay- 
ing, that even he confeſſed her worthy of 
any perſon's affection. 

II did fo,” replied Hillaſton, and ſtil 
* 1 ſay fo. You may be happy as you can 
« with : there is every probability, if her 
« heart 1s not engaged, that you may win 
„it. There are no reaſons, if her pa- 
« rents can be induced, as I doubt not 
« but they may, to conſent to your union, 
e why your love may not be ſanctified by 
* connubial vows. Tou may yet be 
< bleſſed, Rigby; and that you may, is 
my ſincereſt wiſh, and ſhall be my con- 
«* ſtant prayer. But J fear I am doomed 
1 miſery, as well in this world as the 
e next. Though, deſpondent as I am, I 
00 hope that IT have experienced woes ſuffi- 
« cjent in this ſtate, to purge away all my 
6e guilt; and that my future torments will 
be remitted, wretch that I am.” 
Rigby interpoſed, and endeavoured to 
| 1 his thoughts from this deſtructive 


channel. 
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channel. He ſtrove to ſoothe and heal his. 
ſorrows in vain; the remembrance of 
what he then, and had long ſuffered, came 
freſh upon him. The flood that had been | 
nearly dammed up, broke over its bounds, 
and deluged his heart: he ſtretched out 
his hand to his friend. 

« Ah, Rigby!” ſaid he, as he hook 
him by the hand, “ this conteſt is too pow- 
* ertul for your friend: it will end in his 
& deſtruction at laſt. T find myfelf leſs 
able to maintain the conflict, when every 
* reaſonable argument, both human and 
e divine, riſe to oppoſe me. How long 
„ ſhall you ſtay here?“ | 
Two or three days more.” 

In a week I will ſee you at Cambridge 
again: Fare you well till then: I can ſtay 


here no longer.“ 


Every tender a humane Ce} in 
Rigby's boſom was intereſted in his friend's 


behalf: He regarded, he pitied him. = 
E 4 ee It 8 
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Alt js true,” ſaid he, © that perhaps ] 
«© may ſucceed in my love; and if I do, 
* ſhall be truly happy. There are none of 
« thofe dreary clouds before me that ob- 
« ſtrut his view, and deſtroy his peace, 
« And even ſhould I meet her ſcorn, or 
find it impoſſible to gain her affection; 
" 2 I ſhalt not ſuffer the aggregated miſ⸗ 
fortune of entertaining a criminal paſſion 
« for a ſiſter.” 

Mrs. Hillaſton, who had not es her 
ſon ſo often in ſuch a ſhort ſpace of time 
as during Rigby's reſidence at her houſe, 
courted his company, and intreated him 
to ſtay as long as ſuited his convenience; in 
hopes of drawing the wretched wanderer 
home again, and by that means reſtoring 
him to himſelf. | 

When ſhe ſpoke to him on this head, he 
informed her of his appointment to meet 
him at Cambridge within a week. As ſhe 


thought 1 it would be . to prevent their 
meeting, 


1 0 M RIGBY. on 
meeting, hoping fuch good effects from 


= aſſociating together, ſhe conſented to his 


going within that time; only demanding a 
promiſe to return ſoon again, in hopes of 
having the pleaſure of feeing her beloved 
ſon the oftener, through his means. 
: All that remained for him now was, to 
ſeek the opportunity of telling the adorable 
Maria his fondneſs for her, which he ſuf- 
fered to be the ruling paſſion of his heart. 
Already had two days elapſed, and he had 
not been able to effect his deſign. On the 
third, as he was walking in the garden 
with the two girls, Mrs. Hillaſton ſent a 
WT fervant to acquaint her daughter that ſhe 
wanted her. Maria remained with Rigby. 
Now the moment that he had long expect- 
ed was come; and, Spare to ſpeak, and 


| ſpare to ſpeed, was ſo ſelf-evident a truth, 


that he determined, at all events, to tell 
his paſſion to his charming miſtrefs. He 
revolved many beginnings in his mind; 

none would do. But what his reaſon and 
| E 5 reflection 
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reflection could not have furniſhed him 
with, a couple of cock-ſparrows afforded 
him, who, engaged in eager combat, 
alighted almoſt at the feet of the young 
couple, to finiſh their engagement. The 
hen, who was the cauſe and reward of the 
battle, ſtood by; and when one of the 
heroes was worſted, flew off with the con- 
queror. The other, after recovering him- 
ſelf, flew away likewiſe. Rigby and the fair 
Maria were ſilent witneſſes of this ſcene. 
o your ways, you are a happy fel 
low, ſaid he, with a ſigh. | 
« You cannot mean the bird who flew 
away laſt.” | 0 
I do indeed, Madam.” | 
That is ſomething extraordinary; for 
<« he has been beaten, and has loſt his miſ- 
« treſs into the bargain : And do you think 
him happy??? 
. - «* Certainly, Madam; * he has not 
reflection to ſhew him the greatneſs of 
his loſs. It is only for man to love ſin- 
5 | cerely; 
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« cerely; and, ſlighted, to be wretched. 
His judgment compares the difference of 
« his ſituation, and places the contraſt of 
« being bleſſed with tlie object of his affec- 
« tion, or diſregarded by her; in the ſtrong- 
« eft colours. Memory retains the images, 
and all his. boaſted ſuperiotity in rational. 
powers over the brute creation, only con- 
« ſpires to increaſe his miſery.? 
« This is a very melancholy picture you 
have drawn, Sir, of a man in love.“ 
< It is a very faithful one, Madam; and 
what, I fear, may be my lot. It is the 
« picture of a man poſſeſſed of an hopeleſs- 
* paſſion, which. he "xr; in his breaſt 
to his own. deſtruction.“ | 
= Upon my: word,. Mr, Rigby, I ſhould 
be ſorry, any acquaintance of mine ſhould 


labour under ſuch complicated woes. 


But I cannot imagine, from the chear- 
« fulneſs of your diſpoſition, that you are 
Lin ſuch a deſperate ſtate. I thought.lovers 
* were always ſad, and melancholy, and 

| l = fret 
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< fretful, and peeviſn; on the contrary, 
you are all good humour and ſpirit. 1 
** cannot credit your aſſertions at all.“ 
And therein conſiſts my-unhappineſs.” 
< How ſo, in the name of wonder!“ 
<« Becauſe; lovely Maria, when I tell you, 
< as I now do, in the ſincerity of my ſoul, 
that I am a victim to your charms, and 
that my heart feels the tendereſt paſſion 
for you that ever virtue and honour in- 
ſpired, you have already prejudiced me; 
and the unfortunate chearfulneſs of my 
\« diſpoſition is aſſigned. as the cauſe why 
you will not believe my declarations, 
On my word, Miſs Leeſon, I ſhall have 

* ſufficient cauſe to be leſs ory: for the 
< future.” 

And upon my word, - Mr. Righy,” 
Laid ſhe, laughing, I do not ſee any reaſon, 
« why you ſhould not be as merry as ever. 
Come; you muſt not ſuppoſe that I have 


lived fo long without having many ad- 


7 ee 3 and if 1 have deprived them ef 
all 


all their gaiety, had they been as agree- 
« able as _ I ſhould have been a public 


* nnen e 5 

oF Perhaps a hw "a more - favour 
6 ed. 1 | 

Oh, not a 1 1 1 vou. 1 * I 


& look upon the moſt part of theſe addreſſ- 
Les to be a, cuſtomary gallantry, which 
every polite man ſhews. to a woman 
„ whoſe face pleaſes him, and which ought 

by no means to be conſidered in a ſerious 


cc light. 


« Ah, Madam, at that rate you make 
no difference between the profeſſions of 


your admirers ; for I am ſure you muſt 
have many. And, though you treat 
them all alike, yet there is not much juſ- 
* tice in your proceeding : for ſurely ſome 


e muſt deſerve better than others.” 
I muſt have that proved to me.“ 
Give me leave to enter the liſts then, 


© lovely Maria; and if the prize is to be 


6 your favour, I make no doubt of being 


4 victor,” 


« ] 
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i cannot prevent you, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, 
with an engaging fmile; and am ſure your 
* merit will intitle you to a more noble re- 
ward.“ 

1 wiſh you may think ſo: but J can 

_ < have none I covet fo much; or would 
* endure more to gain, than your heart. 
« My fincerity and conſtancy will con- 
& vince you of the truth of my paſſion.” 
_ Miſs Hillaſton's appearing in ſight, in- 
terrupted the converſation, which now took. 
a general turn; and oon after they went 
in doors. 

Happy as Rigby was in di: commu- 
nicated the ſecret of his heart to Maria, 
and though he had met nothing forbidding 
in her manner which deprived him of hope; 
yet he had loſt his gaiety, and. could not, 
for the ſoul of him, recal his ſpirits. The 
ladies obſerved, and rallied him on it: 
And Maria took an opportunity of telling 
him in private, with a ſignificant ſmile, 

that 
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that if he had loſt his heart, ſhe hoped 
he had not loſt his chearfulneſs too. 

This encouragement reſtored him a little 
to himſelf, and he again reſumed his good- 
humour. The next day, juſt after they 
had done breakfaſt, a ſervant brought a 
letter to Miſs Leeſon. W ich permiſſion ſhe | 
opened it, and the contents informed her 
that her mother was exceedingly ill, and, 
as it was apprehended, in ſome danger; 
therefore ſhe was deſired to return imme- 
diately. Maria was dreadfully alarmed at 
this intelligence, and giving way to natural 
affection, burſt into tears. Rigby, who 
watched every motion of her countenance, 
ſaw, with the greateſt concern, her grief 
and affliction. Except the mere ſhedding, 
of tears, a ſtranger would have imagined 
that he had received the melancholy news; 
ſo much was he ſhocked at his Maria's 
trouble. When it was proper to ſpeak to 
her, he addreſſed her in the moſt ſoothing 
language, and offered every poor condo- 
lance 
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lance in his power. She was pleaſed and 
affected with his tenderneſs, but declined 
his offer of accompanying her any part of 
the way home, and ſet out with the ſer- 
vant, who was ſent with a poſt- chaiſe for 
her, in leſs than half an hour after ſne had 
received the account of her mother's illneſs, 
Rigby, who admired her in the midſt of 
her gaiety, adored her in the hour of diſtreſs. 
He thought her tears heightened her beauty, 
his compaſſionate heart felt for her ſitua- 
tion, and his concern for her grief but 
ſnewed the force and extent of his paſſion. 
It ĩs not to be ſuppoſed that he was either 
a pleaſing or entertaining companion after 
her departure. He could not ſay a word.; 
and was reduced to the neceſſity of feign- 
ing himſelf ill, to excuſe his want of ſpi- 
rits. Miſs Hillaſton ſaw through his be- 
haviour, and pitied him. At his requeſt 
the fat down to her harpſichord in the 
afternoon, with a view of diverting him : 
but the tender ſounds were. ſo adapted. to 
1 his 
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his feelings, that his eyes overflowed with 
involuntary tears. Yet they ſoothed him, 
and reduced his turbid mind't to a "mee" 
tranquil ſtate.” 
When he retired to reſt he 11 not, his 

thoughts were turned only upon the charm- 
ing, the afflicted Maria. He knew that 
he. ſhould have a chance of ſeeing her 
again at Mrs. Hillaſton's, and that afforded 
him - ſome comfort: indeed, it was the 
only one he then had. 

In the morning he took his leave of Miſs > 
Hillaſton and her mother, who did not 
preſs him to ſtay any longer, as they knew 
he went to meet her ſon. Returning them 
his thanks for their kindneſs to him, 
and aſſuring them of his intention and 
readineſs to ſerve them in every ſhape, he 
ſet off for Cambridge. The reflection of 
Maria beguiled the way, and his ſenſes. 
were entirely employed in the contempla- 
tion of her. charms. Hillaſton came, as 


he had ie, in the week; and preſſing 
him 
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him concerning the ſucceſs of his amour 
with Miſs Leeſon, Rigby could not forbear 
making him a confidant, and imparted the 
whole affair to him. 

„Well,“ ſaid he, « T ſee no reaſon why 
you ſhould be dejected about this matter: 
« you have received no diſagreeable anſwer, 
* though her treatment may not be ſo fa- 
« yourable as you may wiſh. I will learn 
„ ſome news for you, how matters ſtand. 
* I ſhall go home, and ſpend. a week there, 
* or in the neighbourhood; and my ſiſter, 
* who keeps up a conſtant correſpondence 
* with Miſs Leeſon, will inform me if ſhe 
« ſays any thing about you: beſides, as 
< ſhe made fo ſhort: a ſtay at our houſe, it 
eis very likely ſhe will return ſoon again, 
and then we will go and ſee her.“ 

„ ſhould be very glad to know that 
t circumſtance,” ſaid Rigby; © for [ 
< ſhould like to ſee her once more before 
« I go into Berkſhire, which 1 —_ do as 


- ſoon as theſe two terms are over.“ 
« You 
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« You ſhall certainly know; and I will 
„go home with you, if ſhe does not come 
e into this part of the country.“ 

Rigby aſſured him the propoſal was 
extremely agreeable to him. He ſpent 
three or four days with his friend, and then 
ſet off, to procure him the deſired intelli- 
gence. In about a fortnight he returned, 
and told him what he had learned at home; 
that Maria did not expect to be at liberty 
to viſit his ſiſter again that ſummer, as 
Mrs. Leeſon, though ſhe had got the better 
of her illneſs, was ftill ſo weak and low, 
that ſhe required the care and attention of 
a daughter : that ſhe ſpoke very favourably 
of him in her letters, and hoped, about 
the latter end of September, to ſpend at 
leaſt a month with her, 

This news gave great pleaſure to Rigby, 
and made him determine, as ſoon the vaca- 
tion commenced, to go to Berkſhire; and 
accordingly, the two friends ſet out on foot 
again 


/ 
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again for farmer Wilkins' 8, Where, it i; 
unneceſſary to ſay, they were well received. 

Mrs. Wilkins had communicated to her 
huſband Hillaſton's behaviour to their 
daughter: and, the firſt opportunity they 
had, both returned him thanks, and told 
him, that the Pitman family had broke off 
with theirs, and they never ſaw the ſon. 
Rigby had the mortification to find his 
mother in a bad ſtate of health; and, as 
it was apprehended, in a decline. He did 
every thing that natural tenderneſs and 
affection could 2 to amuſe and re- 

lieve her. 

Among thoſe * were pleaſed at the 
return of our friends, Hannah Wilkins 
was not the leaſt. The apparent diſtrac- 
tion of Hillaſton, his extraordinary beha- 
viour, his diſagreeable countenance, could 
not prevent the innocent Hannah from be- 
ing much affected by his generous treat- 
ment of her. Gratitude was ſtrongly im- 


| |S on her heart: and ſhe was alhamed 
of 
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af herſelf ſor having a good opinion of ſo 
worthleſs a being as young Pitman then 
appeared in her eyes. She ſaw the dif- 
ference of the behaviour of the two men: 
and ſhe applauded and reſpected the one, 
whilſt ſne condemned and deſpiſed the 
other. She loved Hillaſton, without know- 


ing it, In his abſence ſhe had often thought 
of her deliverer, and lamented his lunacy 


with tears. When ſhe ſaw him return to 
Berkſhire again, which ſhe feared he never 
would, her little heart was ſwelled with 


joy, and his attention to her gave her in- 


finite pleaſure: when ſhe perceived that 
he was ſo much more ſociable and free 
than he was before, ſhe concluded that 
he had got rid of his madneſs, and would 
have the enjoyment of his right ſenſes. a- 
gain; and in that light he appeared ſtill 
more amiable in her eyes: for poor Han- 
nah, unlike the generality of her ſex, 


paid more regard to the jewel, which ſuch 
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an ill favoured caſket contained, than to 
_ caſket itſelf, 

This was a proof of her ignorance, for 
there are at leaſt a thouſand females to one 
of a contrary way- of thinking : and a 
glittering outſide, a ſpecious appearance, 
ſhall be more valued and regarded than 
the moſt engaging and amiable qualities 
which may have the misfortune. of want- 
ing perſonal beauty to attach the firſt no- 
tice: yet it is moſt probable that Han- 
nah would have enſured herſelf: happineſs 
by the prudence of her choice, whilſt the 
others would be as induſtrious in procur- 
ing themſelves misfortune. The great re- 
ſpe& that the whole family had for Hil- 
laſton, prevented their obſerving the par- 
ticular attention which anna ever paid 
to him, and unknown to herſelf. How 
natural it is for us to endeavour to pleaſe 
thoſe we love! it is alſo a ſatisfaction to 
ourſelves to render them all the good offices 


in our power. 


. Hannah, 
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Hannah, whoſe native modeſty would 
have urged. her to receive death almoſt as 
ſoon as ſuffered. a ſuſpicion to have fallen 
on her virtue by her own miſconduct, was 
till wading further into-the. ſtream, whoſe 
rapidity \ was carrying her. away micha her 
knowledge. 

Rigby in the mean time, did not fail to 
pay his compliments to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilcox, who received him very Kindly, as 
did alſo Miſs Bennet. 

About a month before he left the country, 


he happened to go to ſee the latter, on a day 


that ſhe had appointed to go over to ſtay 
a little while with her couſin; he therefore 
begged leave to accompany her, which ſhe 
with pleaſure complied with, thanking him 
at the ſame time for his company. As they 
paſſed though a little village which lay in 
their road, they found one of the cottages 
on fire; and it being a dry ſeaſon, the ſtraw, 


with which it was thatched, blazed moſt 


furiouſly : the inhabitants of the place, 


eager to ſave their own houſes from taking, 


fire, 
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fire, and to quench it, were all in con- 
fuſion. The horſe that Miſs Bennet rode 
was young and ſkittiſh, The flames and 
the noiſe of the people frightened him. In 
ſpite of all her efforts, though ſhe was a 
good rider, he ran away with her. Rigby 
deſired the ſervant not to follow his miſtreſs 
too cloſely; and clapping ſpurs to his horſe, 
cleared the hedge into the field that lay next 
the road, and ftruck acroſs two or three 
more fields that lay between him and a 
common which he knew the road led to, 
and cut off a large angle of it. He ſuc- 
ceeded in his deſign: and Miſs Bennet ſtill 
keeping her ſeat, though much terrified, 
he diſengaged his feet from the ſtirrups, 
and ſhooting acroſs her horſe, ſeized him 


by the bridle, and threw himſelf off at the 


ſame inſtant. The ſudden ſhock diſmounted 


her, and falling into Rigby's arms, (who 


-was on one knee on the earth) ſhe let go 
her horſe's bridle; and he ran off, 


By 


TON 


By this time the ſervant came up, and 
wich the greateſt difficulty Miſs Bennet 
was prevented from fainting. When ſhe 
had a little recovered herſelf, ſhe returned 
him many thanks for ſaving her life: for 
ſhe declared ſhe was ſo giddy from the ſwift- 
neſs with which ſhe was carried, that ſhe 
could not have kept her feat much longer. 
| They ſent the ſervant after his miſtreſs's 
horſe, for Rigby's was feeding very quietly 
by them: he entreated Miſs Bennet to fit 
upon his knee, which the refuſed, but point- 
ing to a bank, they retreated to it: however, 
when Rigby attempted to riſe, he found it 
was a taſk he could not accompliſh: as he 
had thrown himſelf from his horſe, his right 
foot had got into a cart-rut, and his ancle 
was very much ſprained: with great dif- 
ficulty he - aroſe, and ſupported the yet 


poſed to reſt herſelf, The tender heart of 
Miſs Bennet ſuffered more for his misfor- 
tune than from the apprehenſions of her 
own danger, and ſhe lamented it in more 
You, II, oo moving 


trembling Lydia to the bank, where ſhe pro- 
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moving terms. Rigby intreated her to make 


herſelf eaſy about it, and complained of 


its only being iff, 


The ſervant, with ſome trouble, "EY 


the runaway horſe, but Lydia would not 
venture to ride him again ; 3 ſhe took her 
ſervant's, and Rigby was obliged to be 
helped on his. Very luckily they were not 
above three miles from Mrs. Wilcox's. 

As ſoon as they arrived there he was 
taken off his horſe, and his boot was cut 
from his leg, which was much ſwelled and 
diſcoloured. A ſurgeon was immediately 


ſent for, and, till he came, Mrs. Watſon 


applied ſome proper things to allay the 


ſwelling. They would not ſuffer him to 


be moved home, but kept him there till his 
cure was compleated, _ 

In ſome of the converſations he had 
with Mrs. Wilcox, he learned, that Sir 
Thomas Crawford had given up his pre- 
tenſions to Miſs Bennet, and ſhe was diſen- 
gaged again. The young Lady ſat with 
unn Ty ſiequently. declaring, as it was 


1 non 
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upon her account he received the hurt, that 
ſhe ſhould do all in her power to divert 
him during his confinement. He had, by 
this means, an opportunity of contem- 
plating the ſweetneſs of her temper, her 
amlable manners, and the tenderneſs of 
her diſpoſition : and his heart had fallen 
à victim to her charms, had not the idea 
of the lovely. Maria totally engroſſed it ;— 
not that Lydia was inferior to her in 
beauty, but it was of a different kind, 

Mr. Bennet went over to his nephew's 
while Rigby was yet confined, and thanked 
him in the moſt affectionate manner for his 
kindneſs to his daughter ; telling him, he 
was indebted to him for his child's life. 

The time was now approaching when he 
hoped to meet his beloved Maria ; and the 
remembrance of her coſt him many a ſigh. 
Theſe did not paſs unobſerved by Miſs 
Bennet, who could not help communi- 
cating her fears to her couſin, When 
Rigby was reſtored to the uſe of his leg, 


F 2 he 


erm . 


he went home, after repeating his gratefu] 
ſenſe of the favour they had done him in 
taking ſuch care of him. In a ſhort time 
after he went away to Cambridge. 

This accident ſerved but to encreaſe 
Miſs Bennet's liking for Rigby: his gal. 
lantry and generoſity appeared in the moſt 
amiable light in her eyes; ſhe loved him, 
and ſhe hid not her paſſion from her cou- 
ſin—Thoſe ſighs that had eſcaped him, gave 
her great uneaſineſs, and though ſhe had 
no reaſon to imagine that ſhe poſſeſſed his 
heart, yet ſhe feared that ſome other per- 
ſon did, But as he had never even menti- 
oned any lady's name, on whom a ſuſpicion of 
that kind might fall, they were ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from the tediouſneſs of his cure. 


Lydia, nevertheleſs, felt all the pains of an 


hopeleſs paſſion, which her delicacy and 
virtue forbade her to reveal. 


, 
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BOOK VIII. 


IGBY, ſoon after his return to Canf- 
bridge, went over to Mrs. Hillaſton's 
to pay his compliments, and her ſon ac- 
companied him. It was with infinite plea- 
ſure the good lady ſaw him fo much altered 
for the better. His reaſon and ſenſe ſeem'd 


to have reviſited him again; that obſtinate 


melancholy had left him, and all the family 
rejoiced at this happy alteration. Rigby 
was moſt particularly endeared to them, 
as it was imagined this was effected by his 


company and converſation; the two ladies 


therefore welcom'd him with great cordi- 
ality: and in the courſe of the day, Miſs 


Hillaſton informed him ſhe expected her 


young friend about the latter end of the 
next week. Mrs. Hillaſton preſs'd him to 
come and ſpend a month with them, for 
they had ſettled a pleaſing party for that 
time, a2 Miſs Leeſon had engaged to ſtay 
| F 3 a couple 
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a couple of months with them when ſhe 
viſited them next. They promiſed them. 
ſelves much happineſs, . and every thing 
wore the moſt agreeable face. The love- 
ſick Rigby long'd for the day that would 
bring Maria to his eyes.—But. though he 
was anxious about her reception of him, 
yet he was not without hopes: and the 
\ pleaſure he felt from the great alteration 
of his friend, helped to keep up his ſpi- 
rits; he was not ſo auſtere in his manner 
now as formerly; he ſeem'd more fond 
of ſociety; he was more communicative 
than heretofore, and ſeldom or never men- 
| tioned the cauſe of his woe. Theſe ſymp- 
toms portended a perfect cure: and as 
Hillaſton ſeldom left him, he had an op- 
portunity of obſerving his behaviour more 
accurately, and had the greateſt reaſon to 
believe the cure of his friend would ſoon 

be effected. = 

At the time he imagined that his Maria 
was at Mrs. Hillaſton's, he went over, and 
| Hillaſton 
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Hillaſton along with him: he was much cha- 
grined when he found ſhe was not yet come. 


However, he did not remain uneaſy long, 


for in about two hours after he arrived 
there ſhe came, and, in his opinion, looked 
more lovely than ever. With trembling 
hps he ſaluted her, and his voice was ſcarce 
audible when he welcomed her into that 
country again. His heart palpitated high 
with joy, when he beheld her arrayed in all 
her charms: but it ſunk too, and with it 


his pleaſure, when he ſaw her introduce a 
Captain Coates, who had been che compa- 


nion of her journey, to Mrs. Hillaſton's, 
and the family. The Captain apologiſed 
for his viſit by aſſigning the cauſe of it, 
which was to conduct Miſs Leeſon to her 
friends. Mrs. Hillaſton made him wel- 


come, and aſſured him ſhe was always very 


glad to ſee any of Miſs Leeſon's acquaint- 


ance. After theſe introductory, yet neceſ- 


ſary compliments were over, the company 


e into order, and every bod ſeemed 


F 4 pleaſed; 
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pleaſed : but it was only ſeeming with poor 
Rigby, who, at that moment, experienced 
the bittereſt pangs of jealouſy. Captain 
Coates was young, genteel, | polite, and 
tolerably handſome. He poſſeſſed that 
gaiete de caur, and happy aſſurance which 
diſtinguiſhes the gentlemen of the army 
in particular, who not only earn laurels 
irom our foes, but alſo gather them, with- 
out much trouble, from our ladies. The 
leſs confident Rigby, ſaw with envy his 
ſallies of pleaſantry, and deſire to amuſe, 
attended with all the ſucceſs he could wiſh; 
and every ſmile with which the ſprightly 
Maria applauded any of theſe, was a dagger 
to his heart, pain'd already to an exceſs of 
torment. He diſguiſed his feelings as much 
as poſſible, but could not be what he 
wiſhed. | 
The Captain, who was every thing that 
was agrecable, engroſſed the attention of 
the women ſo much, that Rigby could 
| ſcarcely ſqueeze in a word, But if this 
| was 
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was diſpleaſing, it was attended with one 
good circumſtance : his ſilence and reſerve 
was by that means rendered leſs noticed than 
they would have otherwiſe been. Rigby 
was not diſpleaſed when he ſaw the Cap- 
tain depart in the evening, whoſe genius 
had towered ſo far above his. He had in- 
treated permiſſion to pay his compliments 
to the Hillaſton family; which had been 
permitted, with much politeneſs, before he 
went away. Rigby thought that did not 
propheſy any good to him: His diffidence 
and modeſty, the ſincerity of his paſſion, 
and the honeſt fear ever attendant on it, 
prevented his ſhining ſo much as the Cap- 
tain did, whoſe behaviour he had compared 
with his own, and always to his own diſad- 
vantage. When he went away, his good 
humour returned by degrees; and, with 
great ſatisfaction, he did not perceive 
any alteration in his miſtreſs's behaviour 
to him. It was his buſineſs now, to en- 


deavour to make himſelf as agreeable as he 
. could 
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could to Maria; and to this intent he ſum- 
moned up all his powers, and ſucceeded. 
The ladies renewed their walks with him, 
and found him the entertaining companion 
they could wiſh. In the afternoon he aſked 
Miſs Leeſon if ſhe could play a particular 
ſong which he mentioned. She replied, 
ſhe could. He begged permiſſion to ac 
company her. She never heard him ſing, 
but would willingly play it. His voice 
was powerful; it was manly, but ſweet; 
and his judgment modulated it with har- 
mony. Maria was very agreeably ſurpriz- 
ed at his performance. She made him ſing 
again: He obeyed ſo pleaſing an injunc- 
tion with great readineſs. 4 was more 
applauded for the repetition than before. 
While he ſung, his eyes were directed to 
the object of his heart's tendereſt wiſhes: 
They fpoke a language very intelligible ; 
and the expreſſions of his voice rendered 
them more eaſily underſtood. Maria was nei- 
ther ſo blind, or ſo ſtupid, as to paſs over 
this 
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this evidence of his continuing love: She 
noticed it, and her heart rejoiced at this 
mark of the power of her charms. She 
wiſhed to enſure the conqueſt; for Rigby 
was by no means diſagreeable to her. She 
indulged him, by playing and ſinging 
many favourite ſongs herſelf. All was joy 
and rapture in the poor lover's breaſt, who 
could not, however, in the midſt of his 
_ tranſports, forget the dreaded Captain, 
whom he much feared had gained Maria's 
good opinion, Many were the doubts 
and ſurmiſes he entertained : but ſtill 
he poſſeſſed the ſame freedom as ever with 
Miſs Leeſon; and that was all he could 
at preſent hope for. One thing he was re- 
ſolved on; when the Captain returned, as 
it was to be ſuppoſed he would in a few 
days, that he would not ſurrender his poſt 
ſo quietly as he had done before, or give 
his rival any opportunity of entertaining 
big miſtreſs but in his preſence. : 
1 The 


- 
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The next day the captain's arrival obliged 
him to put the reſolutions he had formed 
in practice. Rigby, who had conceived 
ſome hopes from the gracious treatment he 

had met with from Maria, was no longer 
the timid, baſhful, diſtant man he had been 
when they were together before. He at- 
tached himſelf as cloſely, and was as at- 
tentive to Maria, as the Captain himſelf 
was. He was full of ſpirits; and, in the 
courſe of the converſation, turned the laugh 
with great ſucceſs againſt the Captain. 
Rigby, who found, upon the trial, that 
he was not inferior to his rival in the arts 
of pleaſing, forbore to triumph over him, 
when he had ſhewn him that he was no de- 
ſpicable enemy. The Captain had ſenſe 
enough to perceive his moderation; but 
he did not thank him much for it, nor 
did he hke his particularity to Miſs Lee- 
ſon: but he could not prevent it. He 
determined not to afford him matter of 
triumph, 
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triumph, and became more reſerved and 
ſilent. Rigby enjoyed his humiliation, 


and was more rigen in conſequence 


of it. 

Maria, who ſaw this conteſt between 
her admirers, was not well pleaſed at it, 
as ſhe did not know how far it night 


be carried: and to ſhew one a greater 
preference than the other, would only be 


blowing up the flame. She had a prepoſ- 
ſeſſion in favour of Rigby, and ap roved 
his paſſion in ſecret; but till ſhe had k no vn 
him a little longer, would not venture to 
diſcloſe her opinion of him. If any al- 
tercation ſhould happen between theſe gen- 
tlemen, ſhe foreſaw that an explanation 
muſt neceſſarily enſue, and that ſhe wiſhed 
to avoid, at leaſt for ſome time: ſhe 
therefore carried herſelf ſo evenly, that 
neither could boaſt of her being more in- 
clined to him than the other; not that 
ſhe was a coquet, either in diſpoſition or 
behaviour ; but ſhe feared that they might 

miſcon- 
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miſconſtrue her conduct in their own fa- 
vour, and, by that means, preſuming upon 
her partiality, proceed to extremities. Theſe 
conſiderations did not contribute to her 
Pe 104d 3907. 21. 
The Captain, after ſpending a diſagree- 
able day, though with his miſtreſs, re- 
tired, and left his enemy in poſſeſſion of 
the feld, much againſt his inclination. 
The reſerve that Maria had aſſumed wore 
off gradually ; and Rigby conſtrued her re- 
turning gaiety to his advantage, and drew 
the moſt favourable conſequences, in his 
own imagination, from it. However he 
would not venture to addreſs her, parti- 
cularly, again, till he ſhould really know 
the ſtate of her heart; and, in the mean. 
time, contented himſelf with rendering her 
any little ſervice, which chance or deſign 
might afford him an opportunity of do- 
ing. This attentive behaviour did not 
paſs unnoticed by the family; and Miſs 
Hillaſton joked her friend, in private, on 
the 


the conqueſt ſne had made; Maria's pru- 
dence prevented her even letting her friend 
into the ſecrets of her heart, leſt her re- 
gard for Rigby might induce her to re- 
veal it to her brother, and by that means 
it ſhould come to his ears, who ought 
not to hear it at preſent, or, whom, if 
her delicacy might be gratified, ſnould only 
hear it. The pleaſure ſhe expreſſed in 
Rigby's company made him happy; and 
| the alſo received no ſmall degree of ſatis- 
faction. Oy 
Hillaſton had ſpent two nights with them, 
and was, beſides, to and fro three or four 
times.in the ten days that they had been 
there, and came early on that morning on 
which Captain Coates paid his third viſit, 
It was not very agreeable to him, as we 
have obſerved before, to leave Rigby with 
Maria: but how could he help himſelf ? 
Though aſked to ſtay at Mrs. Hillaſton's, 
he could not, with any degree of polite- 
neſs, accept the invitation upon his ſlight 
acquaint- 
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acquaintance. To remove all his difficul- 
ties and uneaſineſſes, he muſt make Rigby 
reſign his pretenſions, - but how to do that 
he knew not, unleſs chance ſhould throw 
the occaſion in his way. In this diſpoſi- 
tion he alighted at Mrs. Hillaſton's. Rigby 
view'd him in as diſagreeable a light; and, in 
him, ſaw the only obſtruction to his hap- 
pineſs. With this mutual animoſity it 
was no very difficult matter to find an op- 
portunity of expreſſing it. The day was 
fine, and a walk in the garden was pro- 
poſed; they ſtrolled about.—In the courſe 
of an entertaining converſation, the Cap- 
tain let fall ſome expreſſion which the 
ſprightly Maria could not avoid laughing 
at. Rigby heighten'd the ridicule "by a 
ſarcaſtic explanation. The Captain, tho? 
he could endure the Lady's raillery, would, 
by no means, ſtand as the butt of Rigby's 
. wit :—he replied very tartly and contemp- 
tuouſly, and his rival was not behind-hand 
in returning it. Maria interpoſed, ' by 
turning 
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turning the converſation; and no further 
notice appeared to be taken of it. As 
they were going out of the garden, towards 
the houſe, the ladies went firſt; and, as 
ſoon as they were in doors, the Captain 
tap'd Rigby on the ſhoulder — © A word 
« with you, if you pleaſe, Sir,” 

„By all means—twenty Sir.“ 
Tou have made uſe of too many al- 
“ready, Sir—more than you'll chuſe to 
account for.“ 

* You are miſtaken, Sir; — I'll render 
« you any account you can demand, when 
and where you pleaſe.” 

„Tis well—I ſhall be at the town of 
« 4 „about five miles from hence, 
* at fix o'clock in the morning of the 
* day but one from this.” 

„I'll not fail to meet you, —Your wea- 
e pons, and terms?“ 

« Piſtols, and with a friend.” 

„ ſhall be ſure to attend you, and 
« the conqueror takes Miſs Leeton.” 

*: Agreed.” 


They 


— 
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They haſtened in as faſt as they could, 
leſt *the ladies ſhould obſerve their ab- 
ſence; and the two gentlemen diſguiſed 
the matter ſo well, and behaved ſo agree- 
ably, that Maria diſmiſs'd every appre- 
henſion that ſhe had conceived. 
When the Captain went home, Rigby 
: acquainted Hillaſton with what had paſſed, 
at the ſame time entreating him to be 
his friend on this occaſion, which he pro- 
miſed. Indeed,” ſaid he, I expected 
this from your behaviour—but you may 
depend on me.— Lou ſhall alſo have wad 
« piſtols.” 

Rigby gave not the leaft indication of 
what had happened; on the contrary, he 
. made a party to go to view a proſpect, 
particularly beautiful, on that day, if the 
weather ſhould be fine. The women, who 
had no ſuſpicion of what was going for- 
ward, conſented. 

In the morning Rigby and his friend 
repaired to the 3 place, where they 
met 
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met the captain and à brother officer. 
Hillaſton addreſſed the parties, and declared 
his ſorrow at their meeting on ſuch an octa- 
fon and begged them to conſider whetherthe 
matter was not to be conciliated, 

It is impoſſible,” replied Rigby briſkly; 
« Captain Coates is an admirer of the 
charming Miſs Leeſon's. I adore her; I 
cannot, I will not reſign the poſſeſſion of 


<« her, while I have life, to any man, If 


the Captain quits his pretenſions to her, 
“J am willing to drop this quarrel ; if not, 


our terms are, that the victor ſhall take 


ce her.” 


% Be it ſo then,” anſwered Coates, and 
only on that condition. To give her up 
* tamely would argue a baſeneſs that wy 
I blood's a ſtranger to.” 

And 1,” replied Rigby, « will not 
« ſuffer any other man to interrupt my 
% happineſs.” 

The ſeconds found that nothing could 
be done. They charged the piſtols, marked 
out the ground, and retired. 

The 
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The gallantry and courage of the com- 
batants were truly admirable, had they 
been concerned in any other cauſe, or ſhewn 
it in any. other manner, than for their mu- 
tual deſtruction. Though they turned to 
fire, ſo determined and ſo cool were they, that 
both were wounded. The ball grazed 
Rigby's ſhoulder, and cut part of his neck; 
and the Captain's arm was broke. As ſoon 
as he received the wound the piſtol fell 
from his hand, and he ſtaggered with the 
ſhock, As the diſtance was eight yards, 
Rigby was firſt with him, and ſupported 
him in his arms. When the ſeconds came 
up, Sir,“ ſaid the Captain, you have 
«* conquered : I reſign Miſs Leeſon to you, 
„well pleaſed ſhe is _ into the hands 
of ſo brave a man.” 

„Sir, replied Rigby, „I am truly ſorry 
that this is the conſequence of our pal- 
* ſion: but give me leave to help you to 
the town, to get ſome aſſiſtance.” 


They 
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They were not far diſtant, and they ſoon 
got a ſurgeon, who gave the Captain great 
hopes that there would be no bad conſe- 
quences attending it. After he was dreſſed, 
Rigby begged a caſt of his office; for, he 
ſaid, he found himſelf grow faint with loſs 


of blood: and, ſtripping his coat and waiſt- 
coat, his ſhirt was all over blood: for, 


though his wound was but flight, yet it 
| bled very plentifully. However, it was 
ſoon dreſſed, and he felt very little pain 
from it. wy, | 

During theſe operations, Captain Coates 
obſerved a ring upon Rigby's finger, which 
ſtruck him. He begged to look at it.— 
„Pray, Sir,” ſaid he, if I may with 
<* propriety be reſolved, how did you come 
by this?“ 

« A lady gave it to me, Sir.“ 

I believe J am more intereſted in the 


c queftion than you —— Where does 
« the lady live? 


« In Berkſhire, Sir.“ | ; 
| « Her 
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£108 Her n name is now Wilcox. 
It is. Fl > 
4: Then, Sir, ſhe is my ſiſter; and I have 

& lifted up my hand againſt the man in the 

* world I ſhould moſt reſpect and honour.” 
Rigby ſtood amazed. - 

In this ring, Sir,” continued the 8 
tain, returning it to him, © her hair is 
& mixed with mine; and ſhe told'me, when 
&« I ſaw her laſt, to whom ſhe gave it, and 
for what ſervice. My paſſion put your 
« name, and even the recollection of it, 
“out of my head: let me, with my re- 
© maining arm, preſs you to my heart, that 
beats with gratitude and thanks to you.“ 

Rigby returned the embrace with great 
cordiality: and the ſurgeon, who, not be- 
ing able to conceive the reaſon why two 
men, who had met with a determined re- 
ſolution to blow one another's brains out, 
ſnould, on a ſudden, become fo fond, ſtood 
dumb with ſurprize. 


Fee . 
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& [ had lamented already, Sir,” ſaid Rig- 
by, © the raſhneſs and fury that urged me 
« to this. But when I conſider you as the 
ee brother of my very good friend Mrs, 
Wilcox, I am truly grieved and aſhamed, 
9 _ your eee Sir, for this 
« injury.” : | 

It was my fault,” ſaid Coates; and 
e let it be forgotten. Henceforward, let 
our hearts be united.” 

Rigby accepted his proffered friendſhip 
with joy; and having ſhaken hands to- 
gether, they departed. 

It was great matter of ſurpriſe to Rigby 
that, from the time the Captain was 
brought to the inn where he was dreſſed, he 
had ſeen nothing of Hillaſton he could 
not conjecture what was become of him ;— 
but as. he had been tolerably well ac- 
cuſtomed to his flighty ways, thought no- 
thing extraordinary in his departure. He 
therefore bent his courſe towarfls Mrs. 
Hillaſton's again. It will be neceſſary, in 

the 
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the mean. time, 1 explain the cauſe of 
Hillaſton's unfriendly proceeding, as it ap- 
peared to be. It juſt at that inſtant came 
into his head, that this was the moſt fa- 
vourable time for reſolving all his friend's 
doubts concerning Maria's diſpoſition to- 


Wards him the ſcheme ſtruck him, and 
he ſet out homewards to put it in ex- 
cecution. When he arrived there he found 


the family waiting breakfaſt for them; 
and the two girls, in particular, very anxious 
to know the cauſe of their ſudden elope- 
ment in the morning. When he went 
into- the parlour his ſiſter firſt interrogated 
him. 

* Lord, brother, where * you been? 


* Don't aſk me,” ſaid he, with a face 


frongly expreſſive of horror. 
% What's become of Mr. Rigby! * 
“ Mr. Rigby ! ” 
„Good heaven,” ſaid Maria, „how 
« came you by that blood on your coat 


and 
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« and ſhirt? “ which he got in helping the 
Captain. 

« Aye,” ſaid 15 1 a finall mn 

and looking at it very attentively—* It 
« is his blood, indeed, poor fellow!” 

« Good God! his blood!” and the fell 
back helpleſs in the chair. 


Hillaſton, his ſiſter, and mother, ran 
to her aſſiſtance, and ſhe was with diffi- 


culty recovered again. When ſhe came 


to herſelf, and looked at Hillaſton, a 


ſhower of tears fell from her * 
eyes. 

Fer God's fake, child, ” ſaid his mo- 
ther, let us know what is the matter.” 


It might have been prevented, Ma- 


dam,“ ſaid he, if Miſs Leeſon had 


«* made a-determination between the R 


« tlemen.” 
« Oh; that I had!” ſaid ſhe, and 


« ſaved a life that is ſo dear to me—or 


that doing it now wou'd anſwer.” . 


. 3 Ladies 
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„Ladies are fond of retaining their 
<« admirers about them; their delicacy or 
„ coquetry, prevents them from acting ac- 
« cording to the dictates of their hearts, 
« and the moſt diſmal conſequences at- 
tend this unjuſt proceeding,” © Tp 
If I could recall what's paſt, neither 
65 mould hinder me from avowing my 


8 regard for him — But that is all over, 


6s og I am wretched.” ?“ 
No, Maria, he is not dead yet,—but 
by « he is wounded.” 

« And where is he?” 

« Coming home, I ſuppoſe, by this time,” 

When ſhe heard that, her ſhame and 
confuſton almoſt reduced her to her former 
ſtate. — © Oh, Mr. Hillaſton,” ſaid ſhe, 
„how could you be ſo ungenerous as 
to take advantage of my fears to ex- 
&* tort this ſecret from me.—lIt is unkind 
% in you—and bale and deteſtable in him 
eto conſent to this ſcheme, unmanly as 
b, to terrify me ſo much. All the 

e eſteem 
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« eſteem I had for him will . converted 
jnto hatred and contempt.” 

« You wrong him,” replied he; © for 
„ will aſſure you, in the moſt ſolemn 
« manner, he is innocent of this deſign, 
“ nor does he know, at this moment, where 


„lam. If there is any body merits blame, 


jn this matter, it is me. But my ſcheme 
* was to know how your heart beat to- 
« wards him: and I can aſſure you, Maria, 
« he is truly worthy of your affection. 
„Had you ſeen him venture his life to 


* affert his right to you, perhaps you might 


“have thought more favourably of him.” 
1 ſhould have expired at the ſight,” 
ſaid ſhe—< How was it, brother?“ 
He related the whole affair to the atten- 


tive and terrified females. Maria fat trem- 


bling all the while: She was hardly re- 
compoſed, when a ſervant came in to tell 
Mr. Hillaſton that Mr. Rigby wanted 
him, This threw her into great agitations; 
and they were e increaſed, when ſhe ſaw Hil- 

G 2 laſton 
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laſton leading him with his pallid face into 
+ the parlour, where they were then fitting. - 
Here he is,” ſaid be, 7 Cie not un- 
« hart.” | 
Rigby, who was mak that the mat - 
ter was a profound ſecret, bluſned up to 
the eyes, and looked very reproachfully at 
his friend. 
Fou need not . your 
eyes, Rigby; for 1 have told the whole 
<« ſtory: and, if you will believe me, it 
is the beft duel you ever fought 1 in --iogp 
4 life.”: 
Lord,“ ſaid Mrs. Hillaſton, . ** 1 am a 
very good ſurgeon ; and you muſt per- 
« mit me to look at your wound. I will 
c give-you a cordial too, to keep up your 
<« ſpirits. I have the beſt family plaſter in 
« the world; but, unfortunately, there is 
te none of it ſpread now. Come along 
te with me, Anna, and help me. Do lt | 


7 down, and ſit quiet, till we return.“ 
6C Aye, 
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„ Aye, aye, go and help your mother,” 
ſaid Hillaſton to his ſiſter. And as they 
went out of the room, added, Now com- 
« fort Maria, Rigby; and I "_r take « care 
« that nobody interrupts you.“ 
He went away, and left them 3 
Maria ſat, during this converſation, with 
her handkerchief to her face. When ſhe 
heard Hillaſton's words, her agitations in- 
creaſed, and her trepidation became viſible 
even to Rigby, who was almoſt 1 in as bad 
a ſtate as ſhe was. | 
I much fear, Miſs e that my 
* friend's imprudence, in betraying this 
„ unhappy affair, has made you unealy ; 
believe me, when J affure you, that I 
* would rather die than offend you.” 
Indeed, _ Rigby, I am os ſorry 
« for the 
._ ae I would rather that every 
drop of my blood had been fpilt, than 
create you trouble; and in the ſame 
* cauſe too I would willingly——” 
G 3 „Ob, 
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* Oh,” ſaid ſhe, interrupting him, © if 
« you knew how wretched n have made 

4e mel 

Would to God cha I 1 been killed * 

but my grief will ſoon deſtroy me.” 

„Oh, do not talk fo,” ſaid the der 
Maria, the tears yet ſtreaming from her 
eyes; © why do you wiſh to diftreſs me? 
« My affliction might ſnew you, that your 
<« life is not indifferent to me.” 

* Unmerited goodneſs !—On my knees 
« Jet me thank you for it. Yet add more to 
Lit, and ſay you with me to preſerve it.“ 
e do, I do: but pray take ſomething ; 
« you look very ill.“ 

Tour kindneſs will more completely 
effect my cure, than all the medicines on 
* earth.“ ” 

« Let me intreat you, riſe,” ſaid we, 
1 85 and take ſome relief, if you regard me.“ 

« ] will ſhew it by my obedience-to your 
<< ad lovely Maria.” 


He 
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He printed a lively kiſs on her hand, and 
roſe. : Wh 
During this converſation, Hillaſton op- 
poſed all the attempts of his mother and 
ſiſter to enter, and apply the remedies they 
had prepared. He maintained, that Rigby 
would receive more benefit from Maria's 
acknowledgment of her regard, than their 
plaſters. All his mother's remonſtrances 
were ineffectual, till Rigby came to the 
door, and opened it. 

After making him ſwallow a cordial, 
which revived his ſpirits, ſhe inſiſted on 
ſeeing his neck. And all his oppoſition, 
which aroſe from politeneſs, was in vain. 
She told him, in her leiſure hours ſhe had 
made that part of ſurgery, which relates to 
the curing of green wounds, her ftudy. 
He was obliged to ſubmit; and the two 
young ladies retired during the operation. 
Hillaſton and his mother only remained : 
and the good Lady, while ſhe was drefling 
him, which it muſt be confeſſed ſhe did 

| | G 4 very 
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very judiciouſly, read her patient a lecture 
on his conduct, and ſhewed him the ſin 
and folly of ſuch partial engagements. 

Good and prudent as this advice was, and 
reaſonable as her reprehenſions were, Rig- 
by's mind was too much employed in think- 
ing of the delightful confeſſion his Maria 
had made him, to pay much attention to 
this grave rebuke; though he had the 
greateſt opinion of Mrs. Hillaſton's good 
ſenſe. As ſoon as opportunity offered, he 
acquainted Hillaſton with his happineſs. 
His friend heard the account he gave him 
with a great deal of pleaſure. 

Rigby, my dear Rigby,” ſaid he with 
a figh, may you be bleſſed to the extent 
6 of your wiſhes : as for me, I can never 
ce know peace. I thought I ſhould be of 
“ ſervice to you, by that abrupt manner 
«* of introducing your duel; and I was not 
* deceived. It has procured an explana- 
e tion of her ſentiments. You will be 
happy in her affections. I muſt go from 


eee, 
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« hence,” added he: © In | three days I 


« ſhall return to you again.” 
Rigby beheld with great concern 4 al- 


teration in his manner of ſpeaking to him 


on this ſubject. He feared he was going 


to relapſe, He ſaw the ſame ſtern melan- 


choly again afſume the place on his brow, 
and the fame diſregard of himſelf return. 
In his. abſence the happy Rigby fail- 
ed not to improve the good opinion 
Maria had of him; and as he could, with- 


out fear, impart to her the ſentiments of 


his heart, he acquainted her with the ſince - 
rity and violence of his paſſion. As his 
deſigns were of the moſt honourable nature, 
he talked to her, in thoſe private conver- 
ſations they held, of the proſpect of their 
future union. He informed her of his 
circumſtances and views in life. 

„With me, charming Maria, you will 
not be poſſeſſed of grandeur or pomp z 
* but in their room we will ſubſtitute hap- 
pineſs and content: and, if it will not 

„ G 5 « diſguſt 
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* diſguſt you to become a country parſon's 
„wife, you may enjoy all the bliſs that re- 
« tirement, and my cee endeavours 
<* to pleaſe, can procure you.“ 

Indeed, Mr. Rigby, if 1 cult not 
% promiſe myſelf happineſs in ſpending my 
“life with you, I had not gone ſo far as I 
* have done. But how this ſcheme of ours 
% may be completed, I know not. I have 
* no fortune independent of my father; 
* and I doubt very much whether we 
« ſhould meet his approbation : without it 
e could not think of taking ſuch a ſtep. 
Though he is my father, yet I cannot 
< be blind to his character, nor a ſtranger 
to his diſpoſition. He is ſevere and in- 
ce flexible in his notions of honour, and 
upon all occaſions very jealous of his own. 
« As he conſiders himſelf the head of the 
« family, he demands the moſt implicit 
«© obedience from his wife and children: 
= But he is a good and a tender father, and 
loves us all with the moſt paternal affec- 
3h tion. 
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« tion. How then can IJ venture to diſ- 


&« oblige him? or, if done without his 


« knowledge, how ſhould I find means to 
« be reconciled to him afterwards ? It 
« would be totally impoſſible. Upon ſuch 
an occaſion he would be deaf to all per- 
„ ſuaſions and arguments, and be hurried 
« away by his paſſions z which, I aſſure 
“you, are very violent.“ 

And what do you think the moſt likely 
« method to obtain his approbation, which 
« I would not have you neglect ; though, 


« perhaps, he may never conſent to our 


union?“ 

Time muſt bring it about, and we 
< muſt wait with patience till then: ſome 
lucky accident may happen that will be- 


friend us.“ 
Thus the amiable lovers anticipated time 
in their eager hopes, and ſatisfied of mutual 


regard, ſpent their hours in the boſom of 


felicity. 
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On the third day, according to his pro- 

miſe, Hillaſton arrived: but he was no 
longer the eaſy ſociable companion he had: 
been; his unhappy flame burned more fierce- 
ly, and tended more immediately to his 
deſtruction. Rigby requeſted to know if 
he had any freſh cauſe of uneaſineſs, and 
entreated him to tell him the reaſon of the 
great alteration that appeared in him. He 
anſwered not, but ſighed and ſhook his 
head. 

Rigby, to divert his attention, told him 
how matters ſtood between him and Maria: 
but that only ſerved to encreaſe his grief. 
& Unhappy wretch that I am,“ ſaid he, 


& © when even the pleaſures of my friends 


but ſerve to augment my pain: 1 have 
e no buſineſs any longer in this world, where 
I cannot enjoy any thing in it.” 

Rigby ſtrove to compoſe his mind, and 
to reaſon with him, but all in vain: he 
was inſenſible to every thing. but his own 
torment. His ſtay was very ſhort. At his 
departure 


le 
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departure he ſhook hands with Rigby very 


affectionately, and told him it would be a 
long time before he ſhould ſee him again. 


He waited not for a reply, but ſtrode away. 
Rigby was very uneaſy at his demeanour, 


for he now ſeemed worſe than ever; but he 


concealed thoſe ſuſpicions from Mrs. Hil- 
laſton, who ſtill conceived hopes that her 
ſon would be reſtored to his ſenſes and for- 
mer compoſure by keeping Rigby company. 
Maria perceived the gloom which this con- 
verſation had caſt on her lover's ſpirits, and 


he was obliged to aſſign as a reaſon, to ſa- 


tisfy her tender enquiries, that he feared 
his friend would break out again into his 
former madneſs, but requefted her to be 
fecret, Maria ſpared no pains to allure him 


from thoſe melancholy reflections: ſhe ſuc- 


ceeded, and all was happineſs and pleaſure, 
The next day an expreſs came to him for- 


varded by one of his friends at Cam- 
bridge — It was from Mr. Wilkins Mrs. 


Rigby was dying, and wanted to ſee her 
ſon— 
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ſon—He determined to ſet off directly to 
take a mother's laſt bleſſing whom he ſo 
truly honoured and loved: however he had 
a private interview with, his Maria, who 
ſhed a tear at her lover's diſtreſs—Time 
preſſed him, and would not permit the ut- 
terance of thoſe tender things which their 
hearts were fraught with. He aſked leave 
to write to her, which ſhe granted, and 
kindly promiſed to anſwer his letters, which 
were to be ſent to her under cover to Miſs 
Hillaſton, who would convey them to her. 
Theirtears flowed mutually as they ſeparated, 
and he hurried away. He uſed all poſſible 
expedition in hopes of ſeeing his mother 
before ſhe died. When he alighted at Mr. 
Wilkins's door, the worthy man ran out 
to him and told him his mother was yet 
alive, but that it was very doubtful how 
long ſhe would continue ſo. He led the 
afflicted young man up to the chamber where 
the poor woman lay in the agonies of death. 


She ſeemed to have retained her life to ſee him 
: before 


nnn 


before ſhe cloſed her eyes for ever. The 
women about her informed her of. her ſon's 
arrival, and ſhe turned her head towards 
him ſtretching out her hand. Rigby threw 
himſelf upon his knees, and kiſſing her 
almoſt chilled lips, bathed her face with 
his tears. | 

It is a great ſatisfaction to me, my dear 
& boy, to ſee you once more before I die—I 
« muſt now render you juſtice; let me be 
„alone with my ſon.” “ 

The attendants left the room, and Rigby 
only remained with her. 

« I have not many moments to u. 2 
ſaid ſhe, her voice ſo low and broken that 
ſhe could ſcarcely be heard or underſtood, 
and muſt inform you of one great ſecret 
that nearly concerns you. But I ſhould 
s aſk your forgiveneſs for the impoſition. 
« My- God forgive me!—My ſpeech fails 
% me -I am not your mother, though you 
ce took me tor ſuch—Farmer. Wilkins will 
2 tell.“ : 


Here 
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| Here ſhe was interrupted by the hand 
of death; and though ſhe ſtill endea- 
voured to ſpeak, nothing could be un- 
derſtood. 

Rigby, who was truck dumb with 
aſtoniſhment and grief, had ſcarcely power 
to call for help. But they could give no 
aſſiſtance. She retained his hand in hers, 
till ſhe breathed her laſt, which ſoon hap- 
pened. Rigby left the room, overcome 
with affliction. But the extraordinary in- 
- formation he had learned, ſtill engaged 
his attention more than any thing elle. 
Mr. Wilkins, from whom he was to re- 
ceive the ſatisfaction he expected, and his 
whole family, among whom Mrs. Rigby 

was very much loved, were in great grief 
on account of this melancholy event. As 
ſoon as it had ſubſided a little, he ſought 
him out.— Mr. Wilkins,” ſaid he, 1 
* have been bred up in your family, and 
„ not knowing the happineſs of having a 


* father, have always eſteemed you in that 
* light. 
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light. Your behaviour has not left me 
the leaſt room to doubt your friendſhip 
« and regard for me. I hope that you 
„will not differ from your former conduct 
« now. That worthy woman, who now 
« lies dead, informed me, with her parting 
« breath, that ſhe was not my mother. 
« She added, that you would tell me this 
« ſecret, which, you muſt ſuppoſe, I am 
very anxious to know the truth of. For 
: ® God's ſake then eaſe my heart, and let 
me know how I came to pals for her 
 :- 

«© Oh my God!“ faid he, * clapping his 
hands together © Poor woman, why was 
« this unhappy affair now revealed, only 
to create this young man uneaſineſs !” 
Jou can remove it all, my friend, by 
« clearing up this myſtery to me. Be 
_ « affured that the future happineſs or mi- | 
« ſery of my life depends upon it: then 
e inform me, I beſeech you, and eaſe my 
A labouring heart.“ 
cc Ah, 
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« Ah, Mr. Rigby, that's an impoſſibi- 
« lity. I am bound in the moſt ſolemn 
„manner.“ 

e There are no ties, Mr. Wilkins,” re- 
plied the youth haſtily, © that ſhould pre- 
vent your informing me wha the authors 
« of my being are.—Your concealment 
may be attended with more dangerous 
* and dreadful conſequences to us all, than 

e the violation of your engagement, how- 
«ever ſacred, can be to you.” 

Ido not think that: nor can I, or 
* will I, open my mouth to you about it, 
till I have permiſſion.” | 

How long will it be till that is ob- 
« tained ?” 

“It may be ſome time.” 

Heaven and earth !” cried he, in an 
agony of grief—* my ſoul has been unac- 
« quainted with affliction until this mo- 
ment; and now the torrent overwhelms 
« me. It is not to be borne. Why am 1 
« the only man in the world reſerved for 


« ſuch 
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« ſuch piercing woe! Am I the iſſue of 
« ſome lawleſs amour? Will the ſhame 
« of my parents ariſe in beholding me ? 
« But where are they? Who are they?“ 
added he, throwing himſelf on his knees 
to Wilkins“ Thus humbly I implore 
« you to relieve my impatience, and in- 
« form me of this dreadful myſtery.” 
The good old farmer was extremely af- 
fected at this addreſs. He pitied, and 
felt for this young man's grief. The tears 
paced each other down his cheeks, while 
he ſat ſilent before him. 

«I ſee,” continued Rigby, © that my 
« ſituation afflicts you—Be generous and 
kind enough to inform me of my origin.“ 

„Do not preſs me—I muſt repeat to 
* you, though ſorry that I am obliged to 
do it, that it is not poſſible.” 

Cruel and barbarous wretch !” ſaid he, 
ſtarting up, to refuſe me this ſmall fatiſ- 
* faction,” | 

| < Be 
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he a little patient, Mr. Rigby; I will 
« uſe my utmoſt endeavours to fatisfy 
you, and as ſoon as may be. Be a little 

quiet, till I can ſave my own conſcience 
* harmleſs, and ſatisfy you.“ 

Peace and quiet are, and will be, 
& rangers: to me, till this affair is cleared 
cc up.“ 5 
| Rigby left Wilkins's preſence, who had 
treated him very ill, as he thought, in not 
complying with his requeſt. All was tor- 
ment in his breaſt, and confuſion in his 
brain, which was pained almoſt to mad- 
neſs. Time made his tranſports ſubfide a 


little, and Wilkins took an opportunity of 


telling him that this matter was known to 
nobody in the world except himſelf and 
wife; and that he might depend upon it 
he would take the earlieſt opportunity of 
giving him every ſatisfaction in his power. 
This was all that he could obtain; and 
with this he muſt, per force, be contented. 
Great 
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Great though his grief was on this ex- 
traordinary ſituation of his affairs, yet he 
received ſome conſolation in writing to his 
Maria. She was punctual in returning an 
anſwer to his letter, in which ſhe informed 
him that ſhe ſhould return home the next 
day, having been ſent for, but ſhould be 
glad to hear from him, as ſoon as conve- 
nient, when he intended to go into that 
country, and ſhe would contrive to meet 
him at Mrs. Hillaſton's. 
This kind and unexpected token of the 


charming girl's regard, gave him great 
pleaſure; and he determined to return to 
Cambridge as ſoon as he could, as he was 
to take his degree in a ſhort time“ He 
failed not to impart this reſolution to her, 
and ſpoke with rapture at the thoughts of 


meeting her again. Before he left Berk: 


ſhire he went to pay Mrs. Wilcox a viſit. 
She received him with pleaſure; and ſee- 
ing her in mourning, told her, he hoped 

that 
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that ſhe had not ſuch a ea ease 
as he had for that dreſs. 

Indeed, Sir, we have loſt a very good 
friend in Mr. Bennet.” 
Mr. Bennet! —Good God! his ap- 
« * pearance promiſed long lite.” 

<« It did fo; but an accident ſhortened 
his days. He -hurt ſomething in his in- 
e ſide, by a fall from his horſe, which was 
« beyond the art of the phyſicians to cure. 
« He has acted very generouſly by us; and 
« we have reaſon to honour his memory.” 

„ He was a very worthy man, indeed: 
s but how does his amiable daughter bear 


„her loſs ?” 
« Very badly. We thaught that ſhe 


e would never have recovered the ſhock ; 
« nor can his eſtate, which he has made 
ce her ſole heireſs of, at all compenſate, in 
« her opinion, me want of ſo good and ten- 
« der a parent.” 


cc] 
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« T pity her condition ſincerely; and 
« know, from the ſimilarity of my ſitua- 
« tion, what ſhe muſt feel.” 

« She is now with me, but in a very 
« weak and low ſtate; and I think you are 
« the fitteſt perſon to conſole her. The 
« loſs of our parents is very ſhocking.” 

know it, Madam, by ſad experience; 
for I have loſt a mother.” 

„ have heard ſo.” 

A pauſe enſued; and Mrs. Wilcox want- 
ed to inform Rigby of the ſtate of her cou- 
ſin's heart. The regard ſhe had for him, 
and the little hopes ſhe ſaw of his returning 
it, had preyed upon her ſpirits, before her 
father had met that accident which increaſ- 
ed her grief. Mrs. Wilcox really loved 
and eſteemed Rigby, as well for the good 
qualities ſhe ſaw him poſſeſs, as for the ſer- 
vices he had rendered her, which had occa- 
ſioned her preſent happineſs. She there- 
fore thought it would be no breach of truſt 
in * to acquaint him with the ſtate of 

Miſs 


- 
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Miſs Bennet's heart, if by that means ſhe 
could promote her felicity. During the 
pauſe in the converſation, ſne was contriv- 
ing how ſhe ſhould bring it about. 
My couſin,“ faid ſhe, © will be a very 

good match now for any body.” 

« I am ſure ſhe will render any man hap- 
« py who is bleſſed with her hand: for ſhe 
“ poſſeſſes all thoſe virtues which can ren- 
eder the ſtate of matrimony really happy.” 

«.I think ſo myſelf: and I know a young 
e gentleman on whom ſhe would willingly 
„ beſtow her hand and fortune: If I do not 
* miſtake, ſhe has yielded him her heart 
long ago.” 

“He is ſurely a favourite of fortune. 
« But is he acquainted with his felicity ?” - 

No; he knew nothing of it till this 

% moment.” 

Rigby bluſhed, and looked very con- 
- fuſed ; but remained filent, with his eyes 
caſt down to the floor, 


(( It 
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te It is very true,” continued Mrs. Wil- 
cox, © what. I have told you : and, had I 
ce not known you to be a man of honour, 
« it ſhould have remained an impenetrable 
« ſecret till the end of time. Beſides, I have 
« experienced your friendſhip for me, and 
have been truly benefited by it. The leaſt 
* return I can make 1s, to point out to you 
« the road of happineſs, if you can follow 
1 with Lydia. The laſt ſervice you did 
« her has penetrated deeply into her heart, 
„ which feels a tenderer paſſion than grati- 
« tude for you. Make a good uſe of this 
information, and let her not have the 
« moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of my having told 
you the ſecret of her heart; which, ra- 
ther than have thus revealed to you, I 
am ſure ſhe would have preferred almoſt - 
« to die —A. fine girl with two thouſand 
e pounds a year is not to be met with 
« eyery day.” 
Rigby was at a loſs how to arſwer this 
ſpeech: at laſt he found words. 
Vol. II. H „Madam, 
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Madam, your conduct deſerves my 
4 heartieſt, my ſincereſt thanks; and they 
<< are all I have to return for your good- 
< neſs. This circumſtance, which you 
have now acquainted me with, ſhall ne- 
ver eſcape my lips. At any time I ſhould 
deem myſelf unworthy of the honour of 
_ <« poſſefling Miſs Bennet's hand: but now 
« jt is impoſſible. To explain this, it is 
e neceflary that TI ſhould inform you, my 
* heart and vows are already engaged to 
another, who returns them. I am ex- 
4 ceedingly unhappy for your couſin, and 
s truly reſpect her. But we cannot com- 
4 mand our inclinations.” 
We cannot, indeed. —Hapleſs Lydia 
* your'caſe is truly pitiable.” 
Mrs. Wilcox judged it better that Rigby 
. #hould not ſee Miſs Bennet, who was then 
in a bad ſtate. of health: but, bidding 
him be ſecret, wiſhed him a good journey, 
as he informed her he was going to leave 
| | the 


ing eaſy about it. 
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the country in a day or two: and he de- 


parted. 
In his way to cube he could not 


help applauding himſelf, for the ſacrifice 


he had made to Maria. 
« Poverty,” ſaid he, © with that dear 
girl, would be preferable to affluence in 
another. —Miſs Bennet is truly amiable; 
4 am ſenſible of her perfections: but ſhall 


41 ſell myſelf, or be baſe enough to give 


my hand, where my heart cannot accom- 
* pany it! No; to thee, charming Maria, 
« I dedicate my life, and in thy ſervice will 
« I ſpend it,” 

With this reflection did he beguile this 


way, every ſtep of which led him nearer to 


the ſpot where he ſhould ſee Maria. 

The promiſe which Wilkins had made 
him, to unravel that myſterious conduct, 
which they had preſerved, had in part 
quieted him; though he was far from be- 
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He arrived at Cambridge, and wrote to 
Miſs Leeſon, incloſing the letter to Miſs 
Hillaſton, to acquaint her that he was ar- 
rived, and would go to Mrs. Hillaſton's, 
when ſhe appointed the time.—The day 
.after this was diſpatched, a large packet 
was delivered into his hands.—He broke 
it open.— In it was a letter directed to 
him, and a parcel alſo addreſſed to him, 
ſealed with three ſeals.— He could not 
tell what to make of it: but opening the 
letter, it ſoon explained the whole affair. 
He read thus: 

« It is all over, Rigby; my dear friend, 
the ſcenes of my paſt life vaniſh before 
my ſight, and I only look forward to 
the peaceful haven, whither I go to enjoy 
. 4 quiet and reſt, that the peculiarity of 
my unhappy fate denied me here. Blame 
<« me not, my friend, nor treat my memory 
« with reproach. Is it an act of cowardice 
to eſcape from ills which cannot be ſup- 


6 ported 
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ported ? I have endeavoured to take 
« thy advice I ſtruggled with theguilty, the 
« unnatural paſſion, but all my efforts were 
« yain—like a bow long bent, it flew back 
« with redoubled violence, and I muſt fink 
„under it. The conteſt can be no longer 
% maintained, and I muſt yield to ſuperior: 
« force. A life of torment, to end in- 
« ſuicide, cannot be ſhocking. But this 
«1s a ſecret to all the world : nor do thou 
« reveal it. The deadly potion is by my 


« fide. 1 look on it with pleaſure, as the 


means of reſtoring me to peace. The 


reflection that repoſe: yet awaits me, af- 


« fords me more ſatisfaction than I have 
« known this long time. I will employ 
this calm moment then in acquainting 

te you with my affairs. 
& With this you receive my will, of 
which I have conſtituted you executor, 
“along with my mother, requeſting you to. 
e accept of three thouſand pounds for the 
trouble I have given you. The reſt of 
H 3 my 
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my fortune I leave to my ſiſter. My 
* mother has an exact copy of it, and I 
am convinced the validity of it will never 
a be diſputed. I make it my laſt requeſt 
« to you to viſit my unhappy mother, and 
* comfort her: but let my fate be an en- 
tire ſecret to her, nor embitter the re- 
* mainder of her days by the knowledge 
* of my crimes. 

This was my laſt, my only buſineſs 
& on earth. I have ſwallowed the draught 


* that is to confer eternal quiet on me. 


*The ſubtil potion already has mixed 
« with my blood; it chills and curdles in 
* my frigid veins. It is beyond human 
& art to afford me a remedy now—T am al- 
« ready numbered with the dead. If I 
* have committed an error, do thou, Fa- 
« ther of mercy, forgive and pardon me. 
Let the words of peace chear my ſtrug- 
ce oling ſoul in its laſt agonies; and let the 


c promiſes of bliſs gild the horrors of diſ- 
<« ſolution with hope. I wiſh I could once 
* more 


E 
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more embrace you, my friend: but that 
„ with is vain; for the diſtance between us 
«1s great at this time, and, before you re- 
« ceive this, the hand that writes it will 
« be cold and lifeleſs: 

Rigby, the man who is your friend, 
and takes this laſt opportunity of aſſuring 
« you-of his regard, deſcends to the grave: 
« in. early life: but his misfortunes make 
“him think what is paſt as long as an 
“age. I go to ſleep with my fathers, and 
« leave a world that has been productive 
« of nothing but miſery to me, I. die, 


Rigby, the victim of an inceſtuous and 


“ unnatural paſſion, that renders me unfit 
« to live.—Life was wretched, and even 
« death: appears full of horror and de- 
« ſpair,. But the reſolution is taken, and 1 
e muſt depart. The king of terrors calls 
% me, and I obey his ſummons. I delay 
but to aſſure you, with my laſt breath, 
« that I am ſtill 4 "1s Em 

« Your ſincere and wretched friend, 

% RicHarD HILLASTON.“ 


H 4 Rigby's 
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' Rigby's blood ran cold as he read the 
| horrid epiſtle; it fell from his hands 
when he finiſhed it. He threw himſelf 
into a chair, frozen with horror, For a 
long time he remained almoſt inſenſible. 
At laſt he found his ſpeech, and attained 
his reaſon. —* Wretched indeed !” exclaimed 
he—*< What madneſs ! What deſperation ! 
« Unhappy man! What could have 
« tempted thee to fin thus? And why 
« wouldeſt thou remove ſo far from me, 
« that I cannot have the ſatisfaction of 


% performing the laſt duties to thy remains! | 


Thou art no more, My generous, my 
< worthy friend, thou art no more. But 
thy memory ſhall be ever dear to me. 
« ] will cheriſh it to my lateſt hour.“ 
The tear of diſtrefs ſtarted from his 
eye, as he thus lamented his friend; The 


figh of affliction rent his boſom ; he re- 


mained overwhelmed with grief, He re- 
tired early to bed, for he wanted reſt, yet 
** * he find. When ſleep cloſed his 


eyes, 
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eyes, the moſt horrible dreams were pre- 
ſented to his diſturbed fancy, and the life- 
leſs, the ſelf-murdered Hillaſton, was al- 
ways the ſubject of them. And ſo much 
more ſhocking were theſe terrible images 
rendered by his confuſed imagination, that 
he was glad to be awake, to enjoy a ſober 
reality of facts, grievous and mournful 
though ſuch reflections were. For two 
days he ſtirred not out—he remained in a 
ſtate of dejection and melancholy, that was 
truly pitiable. But what encreaſed his un- 
ealineſs and affliction was, how he ſhould 
acquaint a fond ſiſter and a tender mother 
of his dreadful fate. He determined, at 
all events, to obey his friend's injunctions, 
and conceal the truth of the affair from 


them. Accordingly, in a few days he wrote 


a letter to Mrs. Hillaſton, in which he 
broke the matter to her in the moſt tender 
and conſolatory manner; and told her, 
that her ſon died of a fever, which was 
ſo violent in its courſe, that he expired in 

1 a few 
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a few days—and promiſed to pay her a 
viſit very ſoon ; informing her of his being 

left joint-executor with. her. | 
Melancholy were his thoughts and heart- 
rending his reflections on the ſtate of his af- 
fairs at that time. It ſeemed as if all the 
misfortunes he was doomed to ſuffer were 
collected together, and diſcharged at once 
on him, to make the ſtroke more dreadful. 
The uncertainty of his birth, and his ig- 
norance of his family, went near to his 
heart: the death of his friend, whom he 
ſincerely loved, in ſach a violent manner, 
affected him very ſtrongly. Miſs Bennet 
returned to his imagination: he pitied her; 
and, what to a thouſand young men would 
have afforded pleaſure, and excited vanity, 
Vas the cauſe of great uneaſineſs to him. 
Maria, the cure for all his woes, then ap- 
peared; and, in the proſpect of happineſs 
with her, all other conſiderations were 
drowned. In a few days he found a letter 
from Miſs Leeſon, informing him that ſhe 
55 ſhould 
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ſhould be at Mrs. Hillaſton's on a parti- 
cular day, which ſhe named. He was de- 

termined to meet her; but, that his being 
there might appear more like chance than 
deſign, he ſent word to Mrs. Hillaſton, that 
he would do himſelf the honour of paying 
her a viſit, as well to offer her his compli- 

ments of condolance, as to have the will 
read, Accordingly. he went, and he dreaded . 
meeting the ladies. It was truly melan- 
choly z but he mingled his tears with theirs, 
and was ſtill more endeared to them. He 

offered to reſign the truſt his friend repoſed 
in him, and the. legacy; but Mrs. Hilla- 
ſton inſiſted on his retaining the latter, and 
requeſted the favour of him to act as their 

friend, and open the will. He promiſed 


to obey them. The old lady told him, 


with tears, that he muſt now be a ſon to 
her, and a brother to her daughter. 

They ſpent. a melancholy afternoon to- 
gether ; but Rigby found the ladies more 
compoſed and reſigned than he imagined. 
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He was very much pleaſed at it; and the 
affection they both expreſſed for him, made 
him intereſted in their happineſs. The 
next day he had the great ſatisfaction to 
ſee his dear Maria arrive. The family 
wanted a friend to conſole them ; and who 
ſo proper as the ſenſible, the compaſſionate 
Maria. Though a great part of her time 
was taken up in rendering thoſe little 
friendly ſervices to the Hillaſtons, yet did 
the lovers find an opportunity to ſpeak in 
private, and reveal the tender ſentiments 
of their virtuous hearts. In her preſence 
Rigby found the agitations of his ſoul ſub- 
ſide, and peace, with wing, re- 
turned once more. ; 
Three days had paſſed atopy, and only 
marked with encreaſing happineſs to Rigby, 
who enjoyed, in his Maria's vows of con- 
ſtancy, all his heart wiſhed for. On the 
fourth, as they were ſitting together alone, 
talking of that union that was to render 
them both Os and the ardent lover 
| | had 
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had claimed a willing kiſs from the lips 
of his Maria, they heard a noiſe. She 
turned pale.— « What ails you, my love?“ 
ſaid the anxious Rigby. | 

« I know that voice: it is my mother's, 
Here ſhe is.“ 

As ſhe ſpoke Mrs. 7 burſt into 
the room, with a wildneſs of aſpect that 


terrified her daughter almoſt to death. 


They both roſe at her approach. Sir,“ 


ſaid ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to Rigby, © what 


is your name?“ 
« Thomas Rigby, Madam.” 
« Is your mother alive?“ : 
No, Madam; I mourn for her at this 


„ moment ?” - 


From what part of England aid you 


„come, Sir?“ 


« From Berkſhire, Madam.” 
One queſtion more, Sir. Do you know 
« Farmer. Wilkins?“ | 
« I was bred in his family, Madam,” an- 
ſwered d Rigby, who was aſtoniſhed at her 
eagerneſs, 
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eagerneſs, and the terror of her counte- 
nance. 
* My God! my God!“ . ſhe, 
claſping her hands together, what will 
* become of me !—and of you too, un- 
happy young man !—There ſtands my 
daughter, and you are my ſon.” 

The dreadful ſounds were more than 
Rigby could ſupport: He fell 1 e 
and ſenſeleſs on the floor. 


„ 
B O O K * 


HE hapleſs Rigby fell ſenſeleſs and 
proſtrate on the floor. The tender 
and virtuous ſenſibility of the delicate Ma- 
ria was rouſed to excels of agony ; and ſhe 
ſunk in a ſwoon into the arms of her diſ- 
tracted mother. That. wretched mother, 
almoſt lifelefs herſelf, yet was not wanting 
in her care to relieve her offspring. Her 


ſcreams brought aſſiſtance ; and Miſs Hil- 
laſton, 
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laſton,, who firſt entered the room, ſaw 
with Horror the ſcene of diſtreſs. She 
called up the ſervant, who helped her to. 


raiſe up Rigby. He was yet inſenſible; 


and having ſtruck his noſe, in the fall, 


againſt the floor, the lower part of his face - 


was covered with blood. Mrs. Leeſon, 
when ſhe ſaw him in that condition, felt 
all the mother ariſe in her boſom. Her 
internal feelings convinced her of the iden- 
tity of his perſon : and the looks of the 
pallid youth brought the much-loved, long- 
lamented Kingſley freſh to her ' remem- 
brance. In Mifs Hillaſton's care ſhe left 
Maria, who was recovered and rouſed to 
life by her mother's ſcreams, to go to her 
ſon's affiſtance. The more ſhe viewed 
him, the ſtronger ſhe found the reſem- 
blance of his father in him; and that ſerv- 


ed but to increaſe - her tenderneſs. She 


cleanſed his face, and in a little time he 
recovered his reaſon : He opened his lan- 
guid eyes; and turning them alternately 
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on his mother and ſiſter, raiſed a deep 
groan, and cloſed them again. 

« He is gone,” exclaimed Mrs. Leeſon, 
<« he is gone for ever!“ 
The tears burſt from her eyes as ſhe ſpoke. 
. Miſs Hillaſton and her mother, who by 
this time reached the room where they 
then were, ſtood amazed at this fight, 
No lady in the country had preſerved a 
better character than Mrs. Leeſon, not 
more for her good ſenſe and exemplary be- 
haviour, than the management of her fa- 
mily and her domeſtic virtues. This ap- 
pearance of ſuch extraordinary diſtreſs in 
three perſons, whom they had the greateſt 
reaſon to think well of, alarmed and ſur- 
prized them: it was not more ſhocking 
than unaccountable.— The ſervant retired 
at her miſtreſs's command, and an univer- 
ſal ſilence enſued.— Mrs. Leeſon ſtood be- 
tween her ſon and daughter, leaning on the 
back of his chair; her face covered with 
her handkerchief, to hide the flood of 
+ tears 
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tears that could not be dried up. Every 
thing that paſſed in her boſom contributed 
to her ſorrow. 

The poor Maria kad not what to think; 
** ſne could hardly credit what gave her 
ſo much pain. Her diſtreſs at this diſco- 
very was inexpreſſible, though at the ſame 
time ſhe returned ſilent thanks to heaven 
for bringing it about. 

In Rigby's brain all was horror: he com- 
pared his preſent ſituation with that of his 
late ſelf- ſlaughtered friend; and he found 
bimſelf treating the very path that led him 
to deſtruction. The thought was the ex- 
ceſs of agony: He opened his eyes; he 
ſaw on one hand the cauſe of his friend's 
death, on the other the object of his own 
guilty paſſion : his reaſon almoſt forſook 
him. But in this pauſe he ſo far recollected 
himſelf, as to deſire to know the hiſtory of 
his mother; and the cauſe of her totally 
relinquiſhing him, and concealing herſelf 
from his knowledge, —It was a dreadful 
| W 5 
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myſtery ; but nevertheleſs he determined 
to have it unravelled, though the conſe- 
quence ſhould be deſtruftion,—So great an 
impreſſion -had his friend's fate made upon 
his mind, that he thought there could not 
be a ſtate more wretched than that which 
reſembled his. This reſolution taken, he 
concluded his mother would not refuſe 
him this ſatisfaction: but, as he had rea- 
ſon to apprehend a diſcovery of this tranſ- 
action would not be proper, or even agree- 
able to her, before Mrs. and Miſs Hillaſ- 
ton, he roſe from his chair, and went to- 
wards them, where they yet ſtood. ſilent 
ſpectators of this-ſeene.. His knees trem- 
bled as he walked : his voice failed him 
as he attempted to ſpeak; it faultered 
when he found utterance. . He addreſſed 
his. friends... 

& I fee, Ladies, the. 1 this ex- 
e traordinary appearance of ſorrow has 
„ given you. Your humanity. and com- 


— are intereſted in our —_— and 
« you. 
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you are affected by our misfortunes. You 


« have experienced ſufficient adverſity your- 


« ſelves, to pity others in a like ſituation. 
Let us not diſtreſs you too far. The 
« wounds that providence has given you 
« are hardly healed yet: let not our woes 
make them break out afreſh. Let my 
e requeſt be prevailed on, to retire, till 
« we ſhall be a little more compoſed, and 
« you have recollected yourſelves from the 
% ſurprize which this has thrown you into.“ 
Ah, Mr. Rigby!” replied the old 
Lady, © the ſacred ſecreſy of misfortune 
“ ſhould never be violated. I pity, I love, 
e wiſh to relieve you. You have com- 


« forted me in my afflictions. May the 


peace of the righteous ever attend you! 
Come, Anna, come.” 

They quitted the room with tearful eyes. 
When this unhappy family were left to 
themſelves, Rigby's agitations, which ſeem- 
ed to have been ſuppreſſed in the preſence 
of Mrs. and Miſs Hillaſton, burſt forth. 

| | He 
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He turned towards his yet weeping mo- 
ther. 

„Thus long a Pabel of the comfort of 
« a mother's bleſſing, now to find that mo- 
„ ther to whom really my affections are 
due, gives me a degree of happineſs. 
* But to find her thus, fills my heart with 
* ſorrow, and my ſoul with woe. Yet,” 
| faid he, caſting himſelf on his knees be- 
fore her, let me thus humbly implore 
thy benediction, and do thou receive the 
aſſurances of my duty and affection. And 
if it be not an impenetrable myſtery, 
* condeſcend to inform me, why, ſince 
7h honoured with that endearing appella- 
tion of ſon, you have ſo long concealed 
_& yourſelf from my knowledge, or with- 
drawn your natural protection from me? 
* What had my father done, that you 
« ſhould forſake his child? or what crimes 
* had my unoffending innocence commit- 
ted, that you ſhould abandon-me ?” | 


The 
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The wretched mother turned her eyes 
on her ſupplicant child. His voice, his 
look, the queſtions he aſked, rouſed everv 
tender and painful ſenſation in her boſom. 
The conflict was too mighty to be ſup- 
ported by her, and ſhe fell into her ſon's 
arms. The groan ſhe gave awaked Maria 
from the ſtate of ſtupid inſenſibility in 


which ſhe had long ſat. She flew to her 
mother's aſſiſtance. The drops, which had 


been fortunately left in the room, contri- 
buted to reſtore her, without diſturbing 
the family again. Maria, and her bro- 
ther, placed her in the chair, and their 
endeavours to call her to life ſucceeded. 
Her head was reclined on her daughter's 
boſom on one ſide, and her afflicted ſon yet 
remained on his knee, with his hand on hers, 
on the other.“ I will ſpeak, if I can,” ſaid ſhe, 
ina faint voice; Iwill endeavour to give you 
* every ſatisfaction. Yes, you are my 
* child, my much-loved ſon, the fruits of 
* my firſt love. In me behold your 


« wretched 
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cc wretched mother ; and, if ye, my chil- 


&« dren, are unhappy, your mother 1s the 
cc occaſion of it. Would to heaven that 


& all the woe fell on me alone, who am 
« only guilty, and ye, my innocent off- 
« ſpring, were not to ſuffer, —But,” ſaid 
ſhe, ſinking on her knees, her eyes and 
hands caſt up to heaven, © thy will, gra- 
& cjous God, be done. — Pure and Eternal 
Fountain of Truth, forgive and pardon 
me. My ſoul is humbled before thee ; 
* and, bitter as the cup is which I now 
« muſt drink, I acknowledge thy juſtice, 
0 and my own en De. F _ 
& load of woe, and ſpare theſe children, 
de who have ſinned not,—I kiſs the rod 
« with which I am chaſtened, and adore 
« the hand that puniſhes. me. Mine is the 
« crime, on me let thy anger fall. —Yet 
c who ſhall abide it?“ 
Her words, her looks, beſpoke the.emo- 


tions 1 her * feared they might 
overcome 
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overcome her. Much honoured parent, 
“ compoſe your diſtracted mind, nor thus 
« diftreſs us, already too much afflicted. 
« Reſume your ſeat, and truſt to the good- 
&« neſs of that God, whoſe darling attri- 
« bute is mercy, and who ſtiles himſelf the 
« Father of mankind. But let us, thy 
« children, know wherein thou haſt of- 
« fended ; and why thou, who art eſteemed 
<« ſo much for thy virtues, ſhouldeſt thus 
« accuſe thyſelf of crimes which our ſouls 
« ſhudder to think of. —Deſpair and im- 
„ penitence are too near akin, and ſhould 


be equally dreaded. —Beloved author of 


% my being, ceaſe to grieve us beyond 
«< meaſure, in making us thus the un- 


00 happy! witneſſes of thoſe dreadful tranſ- 


< pore.” 


As he ſpoke he raifed, and placed her 


in the chair.—“ Yet permit me,” ſaid ſhe, 
in the fulneſs of my ſoul, to petition 
„heaven for a bleſſing on thee ; that bleſſing 
0 which thou wanteſt,” 
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With humble reverence the pious youth 
bowed before her, as ſhe laid her trem- 


bling hand upon his head— May the 


« God of nature accord thee his bleſſing, 
my child, as I now do mine; may he 
% crown thee with happineſs, and give 
peace to thy days!“ 

ohe ſeated herſelf, her eyes yet ſwimming 
in tears; and Rigby, at her deſire, placed 
himſelf in a chair by her on one fide, and 
the ſenſible, the weeping Maria, on the 
other. — Be comforted, my child,” ſaid 


the unhappy parent, turning to her, and 


taking her by the hand weep not, nor 
add to my woe, by ſhewing me thy 
cc diſtreſſes -I am going to relate my hi- 
&« ſtory; it will be a leſſon, and a good 
one, to you—l have every thing to hope 
« from your virtues, my deareſt Maria; 
ce and though it may fill me with ſhame to 
ce repeat my follies and crimes hefore my 
« children, yet it is but part of my merited 


“ nuniſhment, and is on] an act of con- 
1 2 
I trition. 
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« trition, —You will learn from my relation 
« two things that a diſingenuous conceal- 
« ment of truth from thoſe who have a 
« right to know every . thing concerning 
« you, 1s attended with the moſt dangerous 
« conſequences; and that, to ſcorn the 
« admonitions of parental tenderneſs, is 
« but the beginning of woe.—lIt is true, 


« my ſon, that I have endeavoured to pre- 
« ſerve that character and honour which 


js the greateſt ornament of a woman, 
“ But the approbation of the world, with- 
« out the concurrent teſtimony of my own 
& heart, availed me little. Yet ſuch was 
e my preſumption, and ſuch my opinion 
«* of my own prudence, that I concluded 
e myſelf ſafe from any misfortunes which 
might ariſe from my former miſconduct. 
&« But the hand of Heaven is viſible in my 
«< puniſhment ; and I ſubmit, with fear and 
« trembligg, to its juſtice.” 

The good lady began her tale, which ſhe 
related with great exactneſs. As ſhe de- 
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clared ſhe had been privately married to 
Mr. Kingſley, ſhe from thence took an op- 
portunity of giving her daughter ſome 
wholſome and judicious precepts for her 
conduct in life. When ſhe came to his 
ſudden and unexpected death, ſhe could 
nat refrain from tears. She lamented it, 
as though it had happened but the pre- 
ceding day; and her affectionate ſon paid 
the tribute of duty to his father's memory, 
Theſe matters the reader is already ac- 
quainted with, and therefore a repetition 
would be needleſs. But we ſhall in this. 
Caſe, as we have once before done, take 
the pen in our own proper perſon, and ex- 
plain to the reader how Miſs Wakefield 
became Mrs. Leeſon, and what was the 
cauſe of her ſudden and unexpected ap- 
pearance at Mrs. Hillaſton's, 

After the death of her father, Miſs Wake- 
field had full employment for near four 
months, in getting her affairs ſettled, which 
diverted, in ſome meaſure, the melancholy 


of 


TU ien 
of her mind. The impreſſion Mr. Kingſ- 
ley's death had made on her was never to 
be eraſed; but time, with lenient hand, 
had calmed her ſorrows, and deprived her 
grief of its poignancy. The ſober doc- 
trines of adverſity had helped to improve 
both her manner and underſtanding. Se- 
vere as the leſſons of that dreaded ſchool 
are, yet they are ſometimes found neceſ- 
ſary. The event of her father's death 
came on by ſlow and viſible ſteps; and 
thus gradually prepared for his approach- 
ing diſſolution, the ſhock was greatly leſ- 
ſened. The effect which this experience of 
affliction had on her perſon, was rather to 
her advantage. The lively ſmartneſs of 
her fine eyes, for ſne had very fine ones, 
was agreeably ſoftened, and they habitu- 


ally expreſſed a mind at once deſerving of 


pity, and full of conſolation. That ſtrain 
of tenderneſs was viſible in her manner, 
and rendered her an object worthy regard. 
Some part of the Doctor's eſtate lay in 

1 1 Suffolk; 
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Suffolk; and Mr. Wroughton, an old and 
intimate friend of the late Doctor's, whom 
he made one of his executors (a truſt 
which he refuſed to accept of, aſſuring 
Miſs Wakefield that he would, neverthe- 
leſs, be as attentive to her intereſt as if he 
had taken the execution of the will upon 
him) adviſed her to go into Suffolk, to in- 
ſpect the matters there herſelf, which were 
in ſome little confuſion; promiſing to ac- 
company her. He propoſed this jaunt not 
more for the ſake of her pecuniary intereſt, 
than a deſire to amuſe and entertain her. 
And, indeed, he exerted himſelf with pa- 
rental tenderneſs, to render every thing 
eaſy and agreeable to her. Mr. Wroughton, 
who had all that hilarity and facetiouſneſs 
which 1s attendant on an healthy old age, 
whoſe judgement had been matured by ex- 
perience and time, proved the inſtructive 
and pieaſing companion of her journey. 
Their deſtination was to Bury St, Ed- 
mund's, beyond which this eſtate lay. 
F- . They 
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They arrived there without any accident, 
and went to the houſe of the late Doctor's 
attorney, with whom they were preſſed to 
ſtay while their buſineſs detained them in 
that country; which invitation they ac- 
cepted. It was particularly pleaſing to 
Miſs Wakefield to reſide in his family 
during that time, as his wife was an agree- 
able woman, and it was more conſiſtent 
with her character. The next day Mr. 
Chalmers, the attorney, appointed the gen- 
tleman who had purchaſed the eſtate on 
which the late Doctor had a mortgage, to 
meet him at his houſe, and dine with the 
young lady. Mr. Leeſon attended at the 
time; and, as Miſs Wakefield entirely con- 
fided in Mr. Wroughton, and her attorney, 
ſhe left them to ſettle every thing between 
them, concerning the affair then in agita- 
tion. = 
When Mr. Leeſon was introduced to 
Miſs Wakefield before dinner, he was 
much ſtruck with her appearance. There 
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was ſomething in her countenance that 
intereſted him : he was pleaſed with her 
manner, and he was charmed with her good 
ſenſe. Mr. Leeſon, at this time, was about 
thirty years of age, was handſome, well 


| ſhaped, and agreeable in his deportment. 


He had not the advantage of a liberal 
education, but had improved himſelf much 


by reading; had ſtrong natural parts, and 
a. retentive memory : he had good ſenſe, 


yet was diffident of himſelf, and was ra- 
ther reſerved. What contributed to this 
was a diſappointment he had met in the 


early part of his life, from a lady whom 


he had paid his addreſſes to, and who 
had given him a flattering reception ; but 
ſhe was a coquette, and married another, 
who was richer than him. This almoſt 
diſtracted him, and he retired from the 
world in a fit of diſguſt. He was naturally 
paſſionate : this adventure ſoured his tem- 
per, and rendered him more impatient than 


ever. He had very true notions of honour 


and 
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and juſtice, but he rather ſtrained them too 
much; and, as he advanced in years, grew 
very inflexible in them. He improved the 
eſtate which his father had left him, in 
thoſe hours which he thus ſecluded himſelf 
from the converſe of the world; and a 
relation having left him a conſiderable ſunr 
of money, he found he could make a good 
purchaſe of this eſtate, in which the late 
Doctor Wakefield had been concerned, and 
accordingly bought it. Thus did Mr. Lee- 
ſon come to the ſight of Miſs Wakefield. 
Many girls in the country had ſet their caps 
at Mr. Leeſon, for he was reputed rich, 
and that was charm enough; but they had 
always the mortification to find their pains 


all thrown away, for he regarded them not. 


His ſenſations were very different when he 


beheld Miſs Wakefield. He perceived that 


the ſymptoms of his former paſſion were 
returning on him. He was chagrined at 
the thought, and ſtrove, by the reflection 


of the bad treatment he had already met 


14 with, 
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with, to diſſipate them. He ſtrove in vain. 


All the time he was out of her fight was 
ſpent in contemplating her charms, and he 
longed to return to view them again. He 


did fo, and made frequent compariſons be- 
tween the objects of his preſent and for- 
mer paſſion, and ever very ingeniouſly 
found out ſome excuſe why he ſhould not 
adhere to the vow he had made of never 
having any thing to do with the ſex. 
There were alſo many reaſons why he ſup- 
poſed he ſhould be more happy with Miſs 
Wakefield than the lady who had jilted 
him. Her good ſenſe, and her amiable 
qualities prevented his having any ſuſpicion 
of her treating him ſo baſely. The conſe- 


- quence was, that he found himſelf more 
in love than ever. 


That he might have an opportunity of 
more narrowly inſpecting her character and 
conduct, he contrived to delay this buſineſs 
that he was to be a party in. He commu- 
nicated his intentions to Mr. Chalmers, 

who 
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who knew very well that it was quite im- 
material, whether it was finiſhed now or 
ſix months hence; and that the only bad: 
conſequence, if ſhe thought it ſo, would 
be, detaining her a little longer in the 
country : and he was. willing to aſſiſt Lee- 
ſon in this affair, as he conceived him to 
be a very good match for his fair client : 
He therefore gave him a general invitation 
to his houſe; telling him, at the ſame time, 
that though they might deceive the young 
Lady a little, it would be impoſſible to im- 
poſe upon Mr. Wroughton; and therefore 
he ſhould communicate his ſentiments to 
him. Leeſon replied, he had reſolved up- 
an doing ſo; and for that purpoſe intended 
to aſ him and the whole party over to his 


houſe, as ſoon as ever his gardens were 


put ſomewhat in order, and matters. a little 
ſettled within doors: for a batchelor's 
houſe is ſeldom remarkable for its regula- 
rity; and after dinner to break the matter 
to him. Chalmers approved the ſcheme, 


15 and 
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and promiſed to ſtand his friend. In a few 
days it was put in execution; and he had 
the fatisfaftion of hearing the ſituation and 
place praiſed by the Lady whom he wiſhed 
to make miſtreſs of it. Every thing was 
liked, every thing was agreeable ; the din- 
ner was good and plentiful; and many 
Jokes were circulated during the time of 
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by the repaſt, on a ſingle ſtate. A freſh bot- 
b | tle was. produced, as the Ladies retired to 
1 [ take their evening's walk. 

b | This is really a very pretty place you 


— 


have about you here, Mr. Leeſon,“ ſaid 
Mr. Wroughton; “and wants nothing but 
< a wife to make it complete.“ 

I never found how much I wanted one 
„till this moment, Sir.“ 

J am ſure you may have enough of 
them that would be glad to pitch their 
« tents here.” | 

« Yes, Sir; but I expect happineſs when 
« J marry, and every one will not pleaſe 
* Ine. 
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« Mr. Leeſon has been diſappointed once 
already, ſaid Chalmers; “ which will 
% make him difficult in his choice, I ima-- 
« gine: but let me tell you, Mr. Wrough- 
« ton, he would be a good match for a 
woman with a middling fortune.” 

When I marry,” ſaid Leeſon, © I ſhall: 
« have no regard to pecuniary motives.” 

They do not always produce. happi-- 
«.neſs,” replied Wroughton. 

«Far from it,” returned he: “that 
i muſt ariſe from a mutual inclination; 
and it. is in your power to increaſe my 
«happineſs very much, Mr. Wroughton.“ 

In: mine, Sir! How, pray?“ 

By not diſcouraging my addreſſes to- 
« Miſs. Wakefield; or, if you ſhould find: 
me worthy, by ſpeaking. in my behalf. 
% J have now ſeven. hundred. pounds a. 
* year. clear eſtate; in about. two years: 
“more it will be worth nine. I hive con- 
ceived a very ſincere and honourable paſ-- 
& fion.for Miſs. Wakefield, and will: make- 
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< her any ſettlement that you, as her friend, 
* can propofe. I have not preſumed to 
* open my heart to her, fearing teſt it 
* might be diſagreeable to her, or that ſhe 
<< was engaged, till I had firſt ſpoken to 
„5 | 
Sir,“ replied Mr. Wroughton, I 
* cannot pretend to anſwer for the young 
Lady's inclinations, nor can I poſitively 
* ſay that ſhe is. diſengaged ;. though I be- 
„ lieve ſhe is. I think you. may do very 
well together; for ſhe has been alſo diſ- 
appointed in love; and you muſt com- 
«* fort one another: that is all I know.” 
He then opened all he Knew, of Miſs 
Wakefield's engagement to Mr. Kingſley, 


to Leeſon; informed him of his death; 


and gave him a character of the late Doc- 
tor and his daughter, which afforded infi- 
nite pleaſure to the lover, who began to 
conceive ſome hopes of ſucceſs. He in- 
formed him of the deſign of protracting 
matters; 
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matters; and the old gentleman came into 
the ſcheme very readily. 

As for my part,” ſaid he, I have 
ce outlived moſt of my deareſt connexions ; 
e but that is no reaſon why I ſhould not 
b be aſſiduous in promoting the happineſs 
of others. I will ſtay with all. my heart 
but I would have you cautious how you 


« addreſs Miſs Wakefield: for your great- 


« eſt difficulty will be, to overcome her 
< hopeleſs prepoſſeſſion in favour of her 
% dead lover. That once done, you have 
many things in your favour : her condi- 
tion is a very lonely one ſince her father's. 
« death; and I know ſhe is conſcious of 
ce being very unequal to the management 
4 of her own affairs.“ . 

< I aſſure you, Sir,” replied Mr. Lee- 
ſon, © I have formed the higheſt opinion 


« of her, from the ſmall acquaintance I 


have with her; and ſhould be very happy 
« to obtain her favour and affection, in 
return for mine.” 
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As Mr. Leeſon's houſe: was ſome diſ- 
tance from Bury, it was agreed upon to 


remain there all night. Leeſon rendered 


himſelf extremely agreeable and. entertain- 
ing; and. he found every looſe that Miſs 
Wakefield gave to her converſation but 
diſcovered freſh charms. Mr. Leeſon was 
always at Chalmers's. houſe; and Mr.. 
Wroughton ſaw and approved. him as 
worthy of Miſs Wakefield's hand.. The 
many aſſiduities and particular attention of 
Mr. Leeſon to her did not eſcape her no- 
tice; but ſhe attributed them to a wrong. 
cauſe, and imputed them to his politenefs: 
for Mrs. Chalmers, who knew that Leeſon 
had been formerly diſappointed in his af- 
fection for a young Lady, had informed 
Mils Wakefield of it; and ſhe, who had: 
loſt her lover too, felt more ſenſibly the 
diſtreſſes of his ſituation. She had the 
greateſt. compaſſion for him; and the ſimi- 
larity of their conditions made her pecu- 
liarly complacent. From what ſource this 

| unex· 
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unexpected behaviour aroſe he knew not: 
it was a ſecret to him; but he enjoyed the 
ſweets of it. It inſpired him with hope 
and every day he became more agreeable 


to her. They were frequently left alone. 
The loſſes they had mutually ſuſtained 


were at firſt hinted at, they at laft were the 


ſubject of their converſations. Leefon pi- 
tied the Lady, who had loſt the amiable 
lover in Mr. Kingſley ; and ſhe condoled- 
with him, for the infidelity of a miſtreſs. 
Theſe topics were pleaſing at. firſt. ſight, 
and ſoothed her melancholy : they became 


habitual at laſt ; and when he happened to: 
ſtay away longer than ordinary, ſhe ſeemed: 
at a loſs. Two months had nearly elapſed: 
ſince their arrival at Bury. Chalmers and 
Wroughton beheld,. with great ſatisfaction, 


the progreſs he had made in her heart. 
But it was time to return home now; and 
matters might be brought to an explana- 
tion by that ſtep alſo. Mr. Wroughton 
had joined in deceiving Miſs Wakefield 
| | into 
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into ſo long a ſtay, by telling her the bu- 
ſineſs they came about could not poſſibly 
be concluded as ſoon as ſhe expected. She 
propoſed going to London : Wroughton 
accompanied her, and Mr. Leeſon declar- 
ing he had a call there, would go along 
with them if they would permit him. They 
readily conſented, to London they went, 
and Miſs Wakefield retired. to a diſtant re- 
- lation's of her's who had a houſe there. 
Mr. Leeſon was ſtill more agreeable to 
both Miſs Wakefield and Mr. Wroughton, 
and ſoon after her arrival in London, the 
old gentleman. began to joke her about 
him: this opened. her eyes at once, and. 
the miſt vaniſhed : this confounded her :. 
well as ſhe liked, and much as ſhe eſteem- 
ed, Mr. Leeſon, ſhe had, as ſhe thought, 
in her own breaſt inſuperable objections to 
matrimony. The remembrance of what 
had paſſed. roſe in her mind, and ſhe could 
not bear the thought of acting ſo baſe and 
| deceitful a part by a man who loved her. 
Hs To 
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To diſcover the whole” tranſaction would 
have been death; and the probability of a 


diſcovery after marriage would be worſe 
if poſſible: to avoid falling into this miſ- 


fortune was to ſhun wedlock; and that ſhe 


reſolved to do, When Mr. Leeſon came 
next he perceived a remarkable alteration 
in her behaviour to him : this ſhocked him 
prodigiouſly; he ſought out his old friend, 
and communicated to him the change he 


had obſerved in her, and wanted to be in- 


formed of the cauſe. Mr. Wroughton 


aſſured him, and with great truth, that he 
could not account for it. Perhaps it 


“may be,” ſaid he, © from your reſerve and 
« diffidence in opening your mind. Go 
<« and ſpeak to her.” 


« I cannot, and eſpecially while ſhe 


e treats me ſo coldly ; but I will write to 
« her.” 


Miſs Wakefield was not much ſurprized 
after what had paſſed, when ſhe received a 


tender avowal of his paſſion, and a formal 
propoſal 
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propoſal from him. Her reply f. poke her 
a woman of ſenſe and delicacy ; but it was 
not a favourable one. Wroughton calm- 
ed his tranſports, for he happened to 
be with him when he received it : he gave 
him hopes, and told him that by perſe- 
verance only he would gain his point. 
Thoſe difficulties and objections that aroſe 
in Miſs Wakefield's boſom, rendered his 
utmoſt aſſiduities ineffectual for a whole 
month, notwithſtanding the friendly aid 
of Mr. Wroughton, and the advice of her 
faithful confidant Mrs. Rigby, whom ſhe 
conſulted upon this intereſting ſubject. 
The widow in the courſe of her letters per- 
ceived ſomething like inclination in her 
fair friend to Mr. Leeſon. She had no- 
thing but unimproved good ſenſe to com- 
bat her oObjections with, and ſhe recom- 
mended it ſtrongly to her to accept the 
protection of a huſband. 

Mr. Wroughton's affairs rendered it ne- 


cefſary for him to return home, but Mr. 
Leeſon 
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Leeſon remained in town on Miſs Wake- 
field s account ſolely; and though his vi- 
| fits were painful, under her earneſt injunc- 
tions of ſilence on the favourite ſubject of 
his heart, yet he continued them. But 
the anxiety of mind, with which he paſſed 
through another month in this way, pro- 
duced very viſible effects on his health. 
His ſpirits ſunk, his appetite was loſt, and 
ſleep forſook him. In this ſtate Miſs 
Wakefield one evening informed him of 
her intention to leave London very ſoon, 
and retire from the world. This ſtruck 
him, and he reſolved to venture on a re- 
vival of his paſſion. He addreſſed her in 
the moſt tender and affecting manner: he 
threw himſelf at her feet: ſne interrupted 
him in his ſpeech with ſome degree of im- 
patience, declaring her reſolution to hear 
no more. His agitations almoſt overcame 
him. She perceived the alteration in his 
countenance, and ſaw his whole frame ſha- 
ken by the violence of his paſſion, hopeleſs, 

| and 
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and unrequited. He reſpectfully retired, 
leaving her in diſtreſs almoſt equal to his 
own: but her's aroſe from compaſſion; 
his from - deſpair. He went home, and 
knew not what to do: he ruſhed up ſtairs 
to his own chamber, and walked with 
haſty ſteps to and fro almoſt frantic, and 
talking aloud to himſelf. At laſt he 
ſnatched one of the piſtols that hung by 
the ſide of the chimney, and clapping it 
to his head, ſnapped it; it miſſed fire, for 
his man had taken the priming away. 
While he ſtood looking at the piſtol 
which he had daſhed againſt the floor in a 
paroxyſm of rage and diſappointment, he 
was ſurprized to ſee his old ſervant William 
run out of the cloſet which was in his room, 
and throw himſelf on his knees before him. 
William had taken a fancy to Mrs, Bridget, 
a clean likely girl, who lived as an upper 
ſervant in the houſe where his maſter lodg- 
ed: he had told her his artleſs tale; and 


Mrs. Bridget did not ſeem averſe. At the 
inſtant 
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inſtant that Mr. Leeſon returned in that 
diſtraction, which, but for the interpoſi- 
tion of providence, might have produced 
the moſt diſmal conſequences, William was 
entertaining Bridget in his maſter's apart- 
ment; they heard his foot upon the ſtairs, 
and his voice; but his approach was ſo 
haſty, that they had no time to eſcape his 
notice. They therefore ran into the clo- 
ſet; and William, who had lived with 
Mr. Leeſon many years, and was much 
eſteemed by him, heard him talking aloud, 
and through a chink ſaw his actions; but 
he could not get out of the cloſet ſoon 
enough to prevent the application of the 
piſtol to his head; the next inſtant he was 
kneeling before him, frightened and ſpeech- 
leſs with terror. es 
« Villain,” exclaimed the frantic Lee- 
ſon, © why art thou here?“ 
„ Oh, Sir, forgive me; and do not 
e ſeek to take away your precious life.“ 
Bridget 
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Bridget hearing this, gave a loud ſhriek; 
and ruſhing out of the cloſet, puſhed by the 

_ aſtoniſhed Leeſon, and ran down ſtairs as 


faſt as ſhe could. 

% What is the meaning of all this?“ 
William explained the matter to him; 
and intreated him earneſtly to forgive him; 
and begged, with tears in his eyes, that he 
would lay aſide all deſigns againſt himſelf. 

The faithful William prevailed at laſt; 
and his maſter ſunk down in an arm- chair 
that ſtood near him, overwhelmed with a 
profound melancholy. William took care 
to remove every offenſive weapon from his 
reach; and did not leave him much by 
himſelf, till he found him more calm and 
tranquil. Mr. Leeſon remained for an 
hour almoſt inſenſible: his brain was con- 
fuſed, and he could determine upon no- 
thing. At laſt he reſolved to write to his 
cruel miſtreſs, and take a farewell of her; 
then return to the country, and there lin- 


ger 
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ger out the remainder of an hateful life. 
He called for pen and ink, and produced, 
after many trials, the following letter. 


« To Miſs WAKEFIELD. 
ce Madam, 


“ Convinced by fatal experience, that 
& your objections, either to me or the 
“ marriage-ſtate, are inſuperable, I intend 
< to trouble you no more with my addreſſes, 
« which have been ſo hateful to you. To- 
< morrow I retire to the country; and, 
though I cannot have the happineſs of 
„ ſpending my life with you, yet your re- 
t membrance ſhall occupy the remainder 
« of it. The duration of it will not be 
©« Jong—l1 ſhall fall the ſacrifice to a pure 
„ and honourable paſſion, which I can 
never forget, or baniſh from my heart, 
«I am doomed to be miſerable ! — Thus 
ce twice deprived of my deareſt hopes, I 
can never expect to be happy. But I 

cal 
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« will do you the juſtice to ſay, that you 
e never encouraged the paſſion you had no 
te intention to reward. Wretched as I am 
“ in not being able to render myſelf agree- 
cc able to you, I can only complain of 
« your coldneſs. You have acted honour- 
« ably, would I could ſay kindly, by me. 
& I meant this as a farewell letter, but I 


c find I have run into lamentations.—Is it 


e not natural to grieve for the loſs of every 
te thing that is dear to me? _ I will not ex- 
* poſtulate, charming Maria—You have 
ce already told me I cannot expect to win 
your favour: I go from your ſight, . 
<« but miſery attends me. I fly from your 
* preſence, yet your lovely idea will ac- 
company me in the moſt dreary ſolitudes. 
« I will hurry to the country, and in re- 
« tirement conceal my broken heart and 
« diſtracted brain. While I have the uſe 
g of my reaſon, let me employ it in wiſh- 
ing you all imaginable felicity, and that 
6 your laſt hours may poſſeſs that peace 

« and 
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« and comfort of which I am deprived. 
« Be not offended then when 1 aſſure you 
that I am, and ever ſhall be, 
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” though unhappy admirer, 


A. LEESOx.“ 


When he had finiſhed this letter, he || 
diſpatched. William with It, charging him, 
at the ſame time, not to mention the 
leaſt ſyllable of what had paſſed, on his 
peril. However, William thought that 
was a ridiculous delicacy; and if he could \'Þ 
put his affairs upon a better footing by tell- 
ing it, that he ſhould do him a ſignal ſer- Wil 
vice, and deſerve praiſe. Molly : Janſen, F 
Mrs. Rigby's ſiſter, lived at that time with 1 
Miſs-W, akefield,; and when William gave 
her? his maſter's letter, he dropped ſame 
hints, and ſhook bis head ſo ſignificantly, 

You II. 3 that 
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'that the curioſity of Molly was raiſed very 
high. A little invitation was ſufficient to 
make him comply with her requeſts. The 
cautious Molly took him into a private 


back room, and renewed her entreaty to 


be informed of what he meant. | 
The affairs of the maſters and miſtreſſes 


are generally known to the ſervants, eſpe- 
cially if they are in love. Molly and 


William were not unacquainted with the 


preſent ſituation of things. William, in 


'his relation, exaggerated his maſter's love 
-and his deſpair. The terrified Molly did 


not hear the horrid tale without trembling; 
and they both concluded, that for a gentle- 


man, with a good eſtate, to murder himſelf, 
was not only ſinful, but ſhameful; and 


that if they could, by any means, pre- 


vent the commiſſion of ſuch a crime, it 
would be very meritorious. They directly 
entered, i into council; and, upon mature 
deliberation, it was agreed, that Molly 
mould tell her miſtreſs that night, as ſhe 


was 


18 
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was undrefling her, of the whole affair; 
and then, if ſhe did not upon that give 
ſome hopes to the How: gentleman, that he 
would certainly die. — And if he does,” 
added Molly, I will quit her directly, 
for I am ſure his ghoſt will haunt her.” 

When Miſs Wakefield retired to her 
chamber, and had ſummoned Molly to at- 
tend her, ſhe did not forget her errand. 
The letter was introduced, and uſhered in 
with all the moſt dreadful additions that 


an head, fertile as Molly's was, could in- 


vent. She heard the ſtory with great un- 
eaſineſs, and the letter did not contribute 
to calm it. She did not love Mr. Leeſon 
with the ſame warmth of affection that Mr. 
Kingſley had inſpired her with: yet ſhe 
eſteemed him. She made no anſwer to 
the impatient Molly, who wanted ſadly to 


know what her intentions were, as ſhe had 


mm to communicate them to William 
the next morning, who was to be with her 
very un to be informed of the reſult of 

| 47 28 their 
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their happy contrivance. It was a ſad mor. 
tification to her when he came, agreeably 
to his appointment, to have no news to tell 
him. However, ſhe informed him of what 
| ſhe had done, and enlarged her own good 
ſervices, and dwelt upon her ſagacity and 

dcleverneſs in relating the affair. 

+ - During this converſation her miſtreſs 
bell rang, and fhe left William abruptly, 
telling him that ſhe ſhould dertainly return 
with ſome intelligence. Miſs Wakefield 
had paſſed a reſtleſs night. She had con- 
ſiulted her pillow, and weighed every argu- 
ment for and againſt her change of ſitua- 
tion with great deliberation. Mrs. Righby's 
advice coinciding with her own inclination, 
turned the ſcale; and ſhe reſolved to ſee 
Mr. Leeſon. But, as there was very little 
probability that a diſcovery of what had 
happened ſhould ever come to light, ſhe 
determined to preſerve her own ſecret. 
_ Molly attended the ſummons of her miſtreſs, 
who aſked her what hour it was ; and being 
informed, 
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mformed, told her to ſend her compli- 
ments to Mr. Leeſon, and that ſhe ſhould 
be glad 1 to ſee him as ſoon as he conveni- 
ently could ſpare time to call on her. 


Molly ran down with this meſſage, and 


William loſt no time in conveying it 
to his maſter. Surprized at the command, 

he obeyed it immediately; and, as ſoon as 
ever he was dreſſed, went to her. He 
found her i in expectation of him.—* I have 
« obeyed your ſummons, Madam,” faid 
he. I did not intend to have ſeen you 
«* again, or renewed my hopeleſs paſſion, 


« before I bade a final adieu to London, 


and ſociety in general.—But your deſire 
« to ſpeak to me, though it adds to my 
« torment, muſt be complied with.“ 


She ſpoke not, but her tears fell plen- 


teouſly from her eyes. Her diſtreſs affected 
him He threw himſelf at her feet, and 
bedewed her fair hands with ſome drops, 
that her appearance of diſtreſs, and his 
own confuſion, had brought into his eyes. 


K 3 * Riſe, 
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As Riſe, Sir,” ſaid ſne; © riſe, J beſeech 
40 you. —1 know not but that you have 
much more reafon to deſpiſe me, than 
„ retain ſo ſtedfaſt an attachment as I am 
convinced you do. I muſt take ſhame 
to myſelf—I ſhould have entirely diſcou- 
« raged your expectations at firſt, or not 
* have attempted to deſtroy them fo 
e haſtily now. I want no proofs of your 
e fincerity, Sir; and hope you have a bet- 
ter opinion of me and yourſelf, than to 
ſuppoſe I could wiſh for thoſe which I 
„find you had nn Oy = 
-< duced.” | 

Infamous villain !” exclaimed he, ire 
ing up — « I charged kim to be ſilent as 
« death on that head, and he has betrayed 
c me- I will puniſh him for it: but let 
"< me not ſuffer in your eſteem, Miſs Wake- 


4 field, on this account; do not ſuſpe& me 


of any mean artifice z my ſoul is above 


it. Though the frenzy attending 2 


1 — and * paſſion; wa violent 
5 a8 
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« 23 mine, might have urged me to make 
« ſuch an attempt, yet let me aſſure you 


« moſt ſolemnly, that it is the only part 
« of the conduct of my life that I am 


« aſhamed of your knowing, But as I 


« have, by this means, obtained the op- 


* portunity of pouring out my heart be- 
« fore you, let me once more aſſure you 
that my life and happineſs are entirely 


* in your hands. Though prudent and 
religious conſiderations may ſecure me 


from any future raſhneſs, yet no pru- 


« dence can fecure or prevent me from a 
more tedious and gradual deſtruction. 
« If I am yet diſguſtful to your ſight—” 
„Have I ever expreſſed any thing like 
e diſguſt, Mr. Leeſon? You wrong me 
* much—Strong though my objections 


| were, not to you, but the marriage ſtate 


in general. 
It is almoſt impoſſible, and will but 
little delight the reader to know the whole 


« this converſation: : let it ſuffice to ſay, 


K 4 W _— 
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that the ſuffered all her objections of every 
nature to be removed, and at length con- 
ſented to become Mrs. Leeſon. He was 
| exceſſively happy i in the tender and delicate 
aſſurances which Miſs Wakefield gave 
him, of poſſeſſing as much affection for 
him as an heart, once engaged, could 
poſſibly admit. He had no fear of a de- 
ceaſed rival, nor any inclination to diſpute 
the place which that rival held in an heart, 
which he thought, at that inſtant, he could, 
with much propriety, call his own. 

As there were no impediments in the way 
to prevent their union, they talked of it as 
near approaching, and Leeſon was for 
naming the day: but the Lady declared 
me had buſineſs which would detain her 
for a month in Oxfordſhire, and which could 
not poſſibly be poſtponed or neglected. At 
the expiration of that time, ſhe promiſed 
to meet him in London. This was the 
_- reſult of three or four days debate. Though | 


A a month was an age to ; we lover, yet was 
' he 
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he obliged to comply. He declared his 
intention of going into Suffolk, to put his 4 
houſe in order, and prepare matters for 
her reception, againſt the happy moment. 
in which ſhe honoured him with her hand. 
On the ſame day they both left town: he 


turned his face towards Suffolk, and ſhe Þ 
went down to. Farmer. Wilkins'ss The f 
reader has been already informed that ſne 5 


then ſettled two hundred pounds a year 
on Rigby. In due time ſhe returned to 
London, and gave her hand to Mr. Lee- 
ſon, who received it with tranſport. They 
had lived together near twenty years with 
the greateſt harmony. Mrs. Leeſon's good 
ſenſe and exemplary conduct made her the 
object of her huſband's. adoration. They- 
were the happy parents of two boys and 
three girls, of whom Maria was the eldeſt. 
No croſs or untoward accident had hap- 
pened during that time, to diſturb their 
peace; and Mrs. Leeſon had plumed her- 


| felf on her. ſecurity, and applauded her 
K 5 OWR: 
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own prudence, in keeping this affair thus 
ſecret ; when one day, going to her daugh- 
ter's drawers, ſhe ſaw a box in one of 
them, which ſhe opened by chance, having 
_ eſcaped her notice before then. She lifted 
the cover, and ſaw a letter directed to her 
| - daughter. As a mother, ſhe thought her- 
: ſelf authorized to look at it. The fer- 
' vency of the expreſſion convinced her it 
muſt be from fomebody in the character of 
a lover. She read it through; but, when 
the came to the name at the bottom, what 
tongue, what pen can deſcribe her emo- 
tions! All the blood in her body ruſhed 
up into her face; all the tranſactions of the 
time paſt came freſh into her memory; and 
* the had nearly expired at the thought. 
This was the letter in which Rigby in- 
formed Maria of his return to Cambridge, 
and claimed the performance of her pro- 
miſe to meet him at Mrs. Hillaſton's. 
There were ſome ambiguous expreſſions in | 
it, Which alarmed the wretched mother 
: beyond 
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beyond imagination: nothing could equal 
her terror. She was ready to ſink under 
the apprehenſion of an evil, which, ſo far 


as it had the leaſt ſhadow of probability, | 


was ſufficiently dreadful to pierce her heart 
with inconſolable anguiſh. Mr. Leeſon 
was happily . engaged in ſome bulineſs, 
which would detain him from home for 
three or four days. She ordered a carriage, 
and drove directly to Mrs. Hillaſton's.— 

The reader has already ſeen the conſe- 
quences of her arrival. | 
| To that hour did the weeping matron 
deduce the hiſtory of. her life to her two 
children. Attentive, ſilent, melted with 

affection and tenderneſs, did they ſit at her 

fide, and the woes of their much-honoured 
parent ſunk deep in their youthful i imagi- 

nations. It is in the hour of diſtreſs that 
the voice of reaſon is heard: in the ſeaſon 
of affliction the leſſons of virtue penetrate 
our hearts, and are moſt attended to. 
M 78. Leeſon availed herſelf of the moment, 
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to ſhew, in her own melancholy example, 
_ what her children. ſhould avoid in their 
future lives. Thus, my children,” ſaid 


ſhe, . have 1 opened my whole heart to 


"66 you ; I have made you the confidants 
K; of all my affairs, and of a ſecret that 
has been, to the reſt of the world, impe- 
s netrable. How much do I accuſe my- 
« ſelf at this moment, for having con- 
|; «cealed my marriage with Mr. Kingſley 
from Mr. Leeſon! Should it come to 


his knowledge, how he would accuſe me, 


and juſtly, of falſehood! I ſhould loſe 
; « his good opinion, and infamy and dif- 


"ue grace would attend me. Nothing can 
"66 equal the conſcious confidence of truth. 


Supported by it, you are in no danger; 
o but, on a diſingenuous equivocation, the 
1 moft- dangerous conſequenees attend. 
% With what face can I ſay that I have a 
«« ſon, and by a former huſband, whom he 
' his hitherto been ignorant of? Will he 
believe me? And will not my fame be 
IM "08 * ruined ? 
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« ruined? Has it not already filled me 
with horror? And everlaſting miſery had 
been my portion, if the goodnefs of pro- 


c yidence had not interpoſed, and thrown 


« that letter in my way, by the knowledge 
of which I have been able to — the 
* worſt of crimes.“ 
Rigby ſhuddered as ſhe ſpoke: his knees 
ſmoteeach other: his teeth chattered in 
his head. Hillaſton in his expiring mo- 
ments, in all the agony and exceſs of 
_ deſpair, was preſent to his imagination, 
and his blood chilled in his veins : he 
ſpoke not. Mrs. Leeſon continued her 
diſcourſe. 
« Theſe woes J have brought on myſelf, 
% Maria, by not conſulting my father. I 
« married without his knowledge. My 
« affection for Mr. Kingſley prevailed over 
« my prudence; and the conſequence is, 
« that I am wretched. Let this be a warn- 
ing to you; my ſon, not to tempt the 
« woman whom you love to ſwerve from 
» = the 
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the duty which ſhe owes at once to her 
parents and herſelf. The deeds of ho- 
e neſty want not concealment, and honour- 
e able actions require not to be hidden. 
Let your feet, Oh my children, tread 
the paths of truth, and be bold and reſo- 
A Jute in the cauſe of virtue.” _ 
As ſhe ceaſed, ſhe hid her face, to con- 
ceal the tears that ran down her cheeks. 
A ſilence enſued. Rigby was loſt in thought: 
he appeared almoſt ſtupified. Maria fell at 
her mother's feet. 

Let it not grieve you, my deareſt, my 
s beloved mother, to have acquainted us 
« with the hiſtory of your life. With me 
* it ſhall remain an impenetrable ſecrer till 
e the end of time: and let me beſeech you: 

* not to diſtreſs yourſelf with any appre- 
b henſions: for no tongue will dare to call 
« your character in queſtion, which: has 
been ſo long eſtabliſhed on the founda- 
* tion of virtue and honour. Surely the 
bs + —— you have ſuffered on my ac-- 


„count 
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1 count is ſufficient to expiate your faults, 


* which you too ſeverely accuſe yourſelf 


+ =o 


* ith: But you have treated me with too 
great indulgence. I confeſs I merit your 
.. <:reproof, and have deſerved your anger. 
Had I informed you of Mr. Rigby's pay- 


« ing his addreſſes to me, you had eſcaped 


this dreadful, this ſevere trial. Let me 


bear a part of the woes I have occaſion- 


ed you. 


My much:- loved Maria, let us not add 
ce ſelf. accuſation to increaſe our afflictions. 


If we have erred now, let us be more 

careful for the future: Let us hope that 
80 penitence will atone for our faults, and 
be thankful that nothing worſe has hap- 


. © pened. As for you, my unhappy ſon, 


e the image of him who firſt poſſeſſed my 


« heart, on your account I have much to 
« accuſe myſelf. A falſe and miſtaken 
* ſhame determined me to abandon you. 


. loſt nm thoſe feelings which a mother 


« ſhould 
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«ſhould have poſſeſſed. Oh my ſon! 1 
« deſerve your reproach, your curſes.” 

<« Not ſo,” ſaid he, with a countenance 
_ expreſſive of the greateſt emotion. On 
the contrary, it ſhall be my hourly em- 
* ployment, to ſupplicate the God of na- 
* ture to crown your days with peace and 
“ happineſs, to give comfort to your af- 
e flicted ſpirit, and beſeech him. to make 
« you forget me utterly, if the remem- 


* brance cauſes you uneaſineſs. Let the 
« virtuous. family that look up to you 
< every hour, to ſeek a bleſſing - in your 
e ſmiles, virtuous by your good, your 
* bright example, ſupply my place-in your- 
« heart!' Let me be forgotten, ſo that 
you can enjoy. tranquillity! But no 
thought of reproaching you mall ever 
« pollute my ſoul: An of that, let me 
pbleſs you, my mother.“ 

This is more than I can ſupport,” ſaid 


ſhe, ſobbing aloud, « This unexampled, 
+ | e unme- 
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<« unmerited tenderneſs, from a child whom 
« ] have ſo long and entirely neglected, 


e overcomes me: it is anguiſh intolerable. 


« Oh Kingſley! thou liveſt again in thy 
child: he poſſeſſes not only thy exterior 
form, but the virtues of” thy heart! But 
« ] muſt tear myſelf from thee : I muſt go 
« © where my duty and my affection call me.” 
Oh do not fly thus haſtily from me,“ 
ſaid he, ſmiting his breaſt. From the 


« ſtory of thy unhappy days, I can learn 


« that I am no more to call you mother. 
I have much to ſay to you, much to aſk 
« of you. Can I exiſt, thus deprived of 
« all my comforts at once? In the affec- 
tion of Maria, before the myſtery of her 
ce « being my ſiſter was revealed, I had 
* treaſured my happineſs. To find a mo- 
ther gave me joy, but thus to loſe her 
„ for ever is diſtraction. My vitals are 
* torn away: my heart is / pierced with 
ce « incxpreſſible woe,” 


« Let 
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Let the exigency of my affairs, and 
my ſituation, at this inſtant; full of dan- 
« ger, plead my excuſe in your boſom. 
Heaven be my witneſs, that at this mo- 
ment, my heart throbs with tranſport at 
the ſight of you, and feels all the af- 
fection of a mother. I ſhould think 
* myſelf honoured in having ſuch a fon 
« to boaſt of openly: but I am convinc- 
< ed you would not wiſh to detain me, 
 « when a diſcovery ſo fatal to my future 
peace and happineſs might enſue.” - 
will not detain. you a moment lon- 
ger. On me may all the load of, this 
dreadful ſeparation fall. Maria, receive 
* the kiſs of a brother. So pure was my 
affection for you, that the tranſition is 
very eaſy from the fondneſs of a lover 
to the regard of a brother. But where 
4 ſhall I meet thy like again to bleſs my 
& future days! May that happineſs, which 
I have loſt, ever attend you !—And: you, 
* my mother, farewell! This e is 
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« worſe than death; the grave would hide 
« yon from my ſight, and my reaſon 
« would' tell me there was no poſſibility 
«of recalling you to life: but to have 
« you thus living, and debarred from re- 
« ceiving the tokens of my duty and af- 
« fection, is a continual and perpetual tor- 
* ment to me. F arewell much honoured 
parent!“ 5 | 
He embraced his mother and fiſter x 
their tears choaked their utterance, and 
they retired without ſaying a word. Their 
carriage was walting at the door, and they 
drove off without delay. 


Rigby remained buried in thought and 


overwhelmed with ſorrow, even after the 
_ Chaiſe was gone: he found they had only 
taken a leave en paſſant of the Hillaſton's 
family, and therefore imagined they would 
look to him for an explanation of this 
. ſcene. What ſhould he do? What ſhould 
he ſay? Sufficient were his own feelings. 
to diftreſs and afflit him, nor could he 
SE © bear 
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bear the thought of involving his friends in 
his troubles. How to act, diſturbed him 
greatly; and the bell rang for dinner be- 
fore he could determine in what manner 
to demean him, or recompoſe his agitated 
ſpirits. Little was ſaid during the time of 
the repaſt: and when it was over, he gave 
them to underſtand that a diſcovery had 
been made by Mrs. Leeſon that concerned 
him much; that it was imparted to him un- 
der the moſt binding promiſes of keeping 
it ſecret for a time, when that was elapſed 
he would impart it to them. They ſeem- 
ed ſatisfied: and the old lady, ſeeing him 
much dejected, uſed every argument in her 
power to conſole him. In vain did ſhe 
try: every object that appeared to him, 
but ſeryed to remind him of his loſs, and 


bring afreſh into his memory the cauſe of 


His grief. If he walked. in the garden his 
Maria's image met his eyes; he ſaw her 
beauteous form, he beheld it with traof- 
port. A. moment's recollection baniſhed 
bd the 
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the illuſion, and he trembled with hor- 
ror at the thought that occupied his heated 
imagination. When within doors in the 
parlour, where the harpſichord was plac- 
ed, he fancied he heard his Maria's voice: 
the ſweet ſounds yet tingled in his ears, 

and penetrated. to his ſoul : but when he 
found himſelf in a dream, the hold his ſiſ- 
ter had gotten of his heart, gave him the 

greateſt torments. He would perſuade 
Miſs Hillaſton to ſit down, and oblige him 
with a ſong : the plaintive ſounds but 
added to his pain; yet they ſoftened it, 

and as ſhe ſang the big tear would trickle 
down his cheek unperceived by him. His 
melancholy increaſed every hour, and dan- 
gerous might be the conſequence if it was 
ſuffered to grow on him. Frequently did 
he compare his ſituation with Hillaſton's. 
"*» Mine,” would he fay, was the crime 
e of chance: accident produced a paſſion, 
00 that had it been indulged, would have 


418 filled my heart with indelible woe. 
wy Thanks, 
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« Thanks, fervent thanks, do J return to 

<« heaven, that it was diſcovered ſo ear. 
« ly, + I truſt, I retain no other affection 
* for her how than a brother ſhould for a 
ce ſiſter: it is true, I cannot on a ſud- 5 
<«< den baniſh from my remembrance thoſe 
tender ideas that I ſuffered to take root 

sin my heart, and whoſe growth I che- 
„ riſhed and promoted: or can it be fin- 
ful to wiſh, that I may meet ſuch ano- 
ether charming and accompliſhed girl to 
e bleſs my future life? yet I am not en- 
« tirely guiltleſs. Have I not armed my 
< hand againſt a fellow - creature's life, only 
vc to enſure the paſſion of my ſiſter to my- 
« ſelf? Perhaps at this moment he lan- 
« guiſhes under the woynd . which my 
<« raſhneſs and cruelty gave him. In this 
« circumſtance I am more wretched than 
„my unhappy friend, whoſe fatal paſſion 
„began in his early days; it incorporat- 
ted with his blood, and could only be 
« extinguiſhed by his death. He fell the 
victim 
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* victim of it, after a long and ſueceſsleſs 


combat. My ſupplications ſhall hourly 


ce aſcend to heaven to ſhield me from de- 


ce ſpair like his, to endue me with forti- 
< tude to ſupport the woes which I may be 


« inflicted with, that I may be withheld 


from the commiſſion of ſo raſh and terri- 
<« ble an action as his: nor boldly and 
<« preſumptuouſly of my own will, ruſh 
tinto the preſence of my creator and de- 
<* mand of him, Why I was rendered miſer- 
© able? Submiſſion to his will ſhall in- 
< fluence my conduct.“ 


Thus did the unhappy un fred his 


Hours in ' ſelf-accuſation, and at the ſame 
time endeavoured to fortify his heart with 
the leſſons of reſignation and patience; but 
they were ineffectual to oppoſe the torrent 
of woes that overwhelmed him. He de- 
termined to quit Mrs. Hillaſton's: ſhe 
and her daughter had ftrove to diſſipate 
the grief which they ſaw preyed upon him 
continually, In them he found the care 
and 
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and tenderneſs of a mother and ſiſter: but 

his heart was too deeply wounded to be 
eaſily cured. They did not oppoſe his de- 

parture, but made him promiſe to return 

to them again ſoon. 

J repeat it to you,“ ſaid the old lady, 
te that you are reſpected here as my child 
« and her brother; come and comfort us 
« ſometimes, and receive conſolation n 
us yourſelf.” 

He thanked them in the moſt affection- 
ate terms, and aſſured them of his regard, 
promiſing never to forget their kindneſs. 
When he returned to C ambridge, he 
could not look at thoſe places, where he 
had ſeen and converſed ſo often with his 
unhappy friend, without regret. Theſe 
were eternal temembrances of his ſitua- 
tion, could he ever have been inclined to 
forget it. In a ſhort time he ſer out for 
| Berkſhire, where he arriyed without any 
accident. 


So 
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So ſevere were the woes he had expe- 
rienced in the ſmall ſpace that he had been 
abſent from the family, and ſo much had 
they affected him, that the good farmer 
and his wife expreſſed great concern at 
the alteration that appeared in him. Their 
aſſiduities could not diſſipate his melan- 
choly, or reſtore him to his former chear- 
ful behaviour. As he ſeemed to court ſo- 
litude, they indulged him. Hullaſton uſed 
to be the companion of Rigby: his name 
had not been mentioned ſince the latter's 
arrival in the country. Hannah took an 
opportunity, when they were alone toge- 
ther, to aſk Rigby where Mr. Hillaſton 
was. He ſtarted at the name, looked wiſt- 
fully at her, then uttered a deep ſigh, 
This alarmed her very much, and ſhe 
could not forbear repeating - her queſtion, 
with a kind of anxiety in her counte- 
nance.— Alas!“ replied Rigby, he is 
no more.” | 
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e poor girl turned away, and burſt 
into tears. He was ſurpriſed at the ſight. 

« What can affect you ſo much, my 
„dear Hannah, in the account of his 
* death, as to cauſe theſe tears?“ 

<« Ought not I to lanient the death of a 
man who proved himſelf ſo good a friend 

to me?” 

He permitted this concern in her to be 
ſcreened under the name of friendſhip ; but 
his heart ſeemed to give it a tenderer title: 
He judged from his own feelings. 

Wilkins could nor behold Rigby's de- 
jection without uneaſineſs. On the fourth 
day after his arrival, when they were by 
themſelves, he addreſſed him: 

« I aſſure you, my dear Mr. Rigby, I 
cannot bear to ſee you fo low-ſpirited 
* and melancholy. I have ever looked 
* upon you as my ſon, and have nearly 
ce as great an affection for you. Inform 
« me then, what it is that has cauſed this 

w alter- 
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ce alteration in you; and what affects you 
„thus. Is it my refuſal to a your 
<« curiolity ?* | 

“ Oh, would to God you had: then I 


% ſhould not have been the wretch I am 


he now | 122 
“ What is the matter D ſaid the affright- 
ed old man. 


Know, that I have ſeen my mother; 


and by that means only was prevented 


from marrying my ſiſter : theſe are the 
9 conſequences of your ſilence.“ 

Oh heaven !” ſaid he, lifting up his 
eyes, and clapping his hands together, in 
an agony of terror, What horror! Oh 
< that I had broke through all obligations 
* to have informed you of the truth of the 
„matter! What.numberleſs evils does one 
« falſhood occaſion! Let me intreat you 
* to forgive me, my dear child: but I 
ce had been bound in. ſo ſolemn a manner 
to conceal this circumſtance, that it 

Li * would 
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« would have been a crime that I never 
s could have forgiven myſelf, had I broke 
my promiſe.“ 8 
Rigby aſſured him that he Ga him; 
and at the ſame time applauded his fide- 
lity and reſolution in keeping it ſecret. He 
then opened and related the whole affair to 
him. The good old man underwent many 
agitations during the narrative, and wept 
very plentifully. 
« ] wonder not,” ſaid Rigby, © at your 
« emotions : the thought of the horrid 
« crime I was fo near committing, 1s 
s enough to terrify any body. My reaſon 
< and the goodneſs of God have contri- 
buted to my cure; but I cannot avoid la- 
„ menting the loſs of ſo amiable a girl as 
Maria: from thence my melancholy pro- 
* ceeds, and that alteration in me which 


I have now acquainted you with the cauſe 
4 . 29 


Wilkins 
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Wilkins endeavoured to conſole him, 
by bidding him look out for ſomebody 
elic to ſupply Maria's place in his heart. 
The other told him, that time alone could 
work the cure; but at preſent he could not 
think of any ſuch thing. 

When he found himſelf a little more 
compoſed, he rode over to Mr. Wilcox's. 
He was abſent from home; but his wife re- 
ceived her friend with pleaſure : yet it was 
much damped, by the great change ſhe ſaw 
in him, After the moſt affectionate enqui- 
ries about his health, which ſhe ſeemed to 
fear was but bad, and to which he returned 
equivocal anſwers, he aſked after her huſ- 
band and couſin. 

Indeed,“ ſaid ſne, Lydia is in 3 
* poor way: ſhe ſeems to be in a decline. 
No remedy can be found for her diſor- 
« der: a total want of ſpirits, an irremove- 
« able melancholy, a careleſſneſs. of herſelf 
* and every thing about her: ſhe affects 

L. 3 « ſolitude,, 
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< ſolitude, and ſhe often burſts into tears 
„ without any viſible cauſe. Her phyſi- 
e cians have adviſed a change of air and 
_ < fituation for her; which there is no poſſi- 
« bility of inducing her to comply with. 
« She goes no where but to her own houſe ; 
and that ſeems only to increaſe her dejec- 
« tion: for I obſerve ſhe is always worſe 
hen ſhe returns. You-and ſhe are only 
« fit company for each other: for you 
e look much alike.” Dt 
She had ſcarce uttered theſe words, when 
Miſs Bennet came into the room. If ſhe. 
| was ſurprized to ſee Rigby, he was not leſs 
affected at the ſight of her. Her face was 
' Pale and wan; her whole frame was emaciat- 
ed; her eyes, whoſe luſtre was a little dim- 
med, ſtill retained their ſweetneſs and be- 
nignity ; her countenance retained its ſenſi- 
bility : and this great alteration in her, only 
ſeemed to have increaſed the delicacy of 
her ſhape and face. But the languor and 
| dejection 
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dejection that appeared ſo viſible in both, 
alarmed the heart of the compaſſionate, the 
humane Rigby. Every tender ſenſation in 
his compoſition aroſe in her behalf: they 
ſpoke in his eyes; they were viſſble in his 
countenance. As the refracted rays of the 
ſun, juſt ſunk below the horizon, tinges 
the drooping head of the fair lily, bent by 
heavy ſhowers, with a faint red: ſo weak, 
fo faint was the bluſh that overſpread the 
pallid check of the languid Lydia, when 
Rigby roſe at her entrance. Her almoſt 
exhauſted ſpirits were ſet in motion by the 
fight of him; and gentle as that was, yet 
it was almoſt too powerful for her to ſup- 
port. She found it neceſſary to repoſe her- 
ſelf in a chair that was near her: and Mrs. 
Wilcox offered her ſome drops to revive 
her, before ſhe could anſwer Rigby's en- 
quiries after her health. She made ſome 
flight complaints of indiſpoſition ; and re- 
marked, at the ſame time, that ſhe was 
1.4 afraid 
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afraid he had ſome reaſon to complain like- 
wiſe, if ſhe could judge from the altera- 


tion ſhe perceived in him, of a bad ſtate of 
health. He replied, he had been ill, but 


was then much better. The converſation 


took a general turn; and Miſs Bennet bore 
her ſhare in it as well as her weakneſs 
Would permit her. It was far from ſpright- 
ly; but it was ſentimental and refined. 
Mrs. Wilcox perceived that Lydia was 
much pleaſed at finding Rigby there; and 
that ſhe exerted herſelf very much. She 
thought ſhe ſaw a ſoftneſs and expreſſive 
compaſſion in Rigby's eyes, in his voice, 
in his manner, that. indicated the feelings 
of his heart. She judged that his malady 
aroſe not from the illneſs of the body, but 
the mind. The more ſhe obſerved him, 
the greater reaſon ſhe had to maintain that 
opinion. 

0 If that is the caſe,” 104 * to herſelf 
L my amiable couſin may perhaps, cure 
46 * him, > 


— 
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He was preſſed to ſtay to dinner: he 
complied, and ſpent the evening with the 
two ladies. When he took his leave, Mrs. 
Wilcox intreated him to call on them ſoon 
again; and indeed appointed the next day 
but one. He promiſed to attend them, 
and departed. He found himſelf very hap- 
py from that day's employment. 
Poor young Lady!“ ſaid he to him- 
ſelf; „her father's death has much affect- 
ed her. She is moſt deſerving. of pity. 
How much is. ſhe altered! yet ſhe ſtill 
“ retains a great ſhare of beauty. But it 
* is like that which. we imagine ſpirits 
e poſſeſs: for there appears nothing cor- 
_« poreal about her. Sure, if my attempts 
to conſole or amuſe her, will be attended 
« with. any ſucceſs, I will readily devote 
« my time and ſervice to her.” 
Softened with his own diſtreſs, , though at: 
all times the child of compaſſion, yet at | 
that moment was Rigby more ſenſible of | 
affliction, and the danger of her ſituatioa, ; 
| LI than f 
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than he would have been at any other 
time. He was not ignorant of the prepoſ- 
ſeſſion ſhe had in favour of him; but he 
determined never to let the leaſt hint of 
his being acquainted with it eſcape his lips : 
nor did he, in reality, plume himſelf upon 
it; though ſhe was far from being diſa- 
greeable to him, and even though he felt 
a degree of pain ariſing from the reflection 
of her illneſs ; yet he loved not: his heart 
had not intirely ſhaken off its former 
chains ; and, inftead of the fierce paſſion 
it burned with before, now entertained the 
moſt tender friendſhip for the gentle Lydia. 
She could not refrain from imparting the 
{ſenſations of her heart to her couſin. ®Plea- 
ſed as ſhe was at the fight of him whole 
image engroſſed her ideas, yet ſhe was un- 
eaſy at the alteration that appeared in him. 
From the firſt time that her couſin had 
made a diſcovery of her ſentiments, though. 
the often talked favourably of him, yet 
ſhe ever reſtrained herſelf from revealing 
| | the 
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the great affection ſhe had conceived for 
him. She could not bring herſelf to con- 
feſs the extent of her paſſion: and burying 
it in ſilence in her boſom, ſaw her ap- 
proaching diſſolution without dread : for all 
things were taſteleſs and diſagreeable to her,. 
deprived of him who alone could give them 
a reliſh, 

This interview rouſed her almoſt expir- 
ing ſpirits. Mrs. Wilcox ſaw the effect it 
had upon her, and wiſhed to have from 
her own mouth what ſhe thought of Rigby. 
They talked- of him after his departure; 
and Lydia acknowledged: the pain ſhe felt 
at the paleneſs of his looks, and the melan- 
choly that appeared in his countenance. 

% Perhaps,“ ſaid. Mrs. Wilcox, <« he has. 
« been croſſed in love.“ 

Then he need have no greater misfor-- 
« tune,” ſaid ſhe, with a ſigh. 

*I have known the torments of a {lighted: 
* paſſion, Lydia.“ 

” They are inſupportable 1? Fs 
* or * Yet: 
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et, my dear Lydia, there are hopes.“ 


Not for me,“ ſaid ſhe, the tear of ſor- 
_ row trickling gently down her face. I 


<« ſee my end approaching; and the ſilent 
grave will hide my ſhame, and bury my 
* misfortunes at once.“ 

Mrs. Wilcox was greatly affected with 
this ſpeech : it was more than ever ſhe had 
ſaid before; and the weak ſtate of her 


body rendering her leſs able to ſupport the 


conflicts of the mind, made her an object 
worthy pity. The tears ſtill continued to 
pace one another down Lydia's woe-worn 
cheek. Mrs. Wilcox could not refrain 


from accompanying her: but ſhe endea- 


voured to comfort her, by affuring her, 
the had ſome reaſon to believe that Rigby 
was not inſenſible ro her charms; that ſhe 


had obſerved his eyes almoſt conſtantly di- 


rected towards her, and that they expreſſed 


the greateſt tenderneſs and pity. With 
- theſe and other conſolatory arguments did 
[the ſtrive to combat Lydia's affliction till 


ſhe 
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the retired to reſt. The next day ſhe con- 
tinually talked of him; and the day that 
he was appointed to viſit them ſhe roſe 
very early, and was dreſſed ready to re- 
ceive him, long before the hour that he 
was expected to come. Mrs. Wilcox ſmil- 
ed in ſecret at her uneaſineſs, the impa- 
tience ſhe expreſſed, and rejoiced. at the 
amendment of her ſpirits. He came at 
length; and Lydia's tell-tale eyes revealed 
the pleaſure ſhe felt at the ſight of him 
whom her heart loved. Rigby had deter- 
mined in his own breaſt, in what manner 
to demean himſelf to the fair invalid. He 
was all attention and tenderneſs : his voice 
was tuned to the ſofteſt accents; the moſt 
ſoothing words were ſelected to pleaſe her 
ear, They ſunk deep in her ſoul, and en- 
creaſed her. paſſion, at the moment they 
gave her the greateſt delight. 

While Rigby was thus, affording conſo- 
lation to the aMicted Lydia, it returned 
on himſelf in the greateſt degree. The 

compla- 
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complacent manner in which ſhe received 
his civilities, and the notice ſhe took of 
them, rejoiced his heart, and gratified his 
humanity. He was happy in ſeeing that 
he ſucceeded in his attempts to amuſe her 
grief; and his endeavours to do it made 
him forget his own. Mrs. Wilcox ſaw the 
effect this behaviour had upon her couſin: 
with the greateſt pleaſure. 

As Rigby had declared that he ſhould. 
ſtay for ſome time in the country, he was 
. . preſſed to viſit them frequently, eſpecially 
as Mr. Wilcox was now ſo much abroad, 
and buſied in the ſettlement of Miſs Ben- 
net's affairs, being made an executor to 
her father's will. Rigby found this invi- 
tation very agreeable, and, in a ſhort time, 

really neceſſary to his happineſs. Miſs. 
Bennet had imperceptibly ſlid into the 
place which Maria had formerly held in 
his heart. As tte friendſhip he profeſſed. 
to have for that charming young lady en- 

creaſed in tenderneſs, he began to doubt 

| 5 the 
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the account which Mrs. Wilcox had given 
him of her regard for him. He could 
not think of aſking her to verify it ; but 
he felt himſelf very uneaſy about it. There 


is nothing more dangerous for a man of 


ſenfibility, whoſe heart has been once at- 
tached by tender ties, which have been 
broken aſunder by any accident, than to 


fall into the boſom of an amiable woman 


of a tender diſpoſition. Inſtead of healing 
the former wounds, ſhe makes them bleed 
afreſh; and an heart once conquered, is 
_ ealily ſubdued a ſecond time. In this 
tuation was Rigby, and truly unhappy 


he was; for he could not avoid reflecting 
that his character would inevitably ſuffer: 


in the opinion of the world, who would 
| ſuppoſe that he attached himſelf to this 


young lady merely for the ſake of her. 
fortune, which was ſo much beyond his. 


hopes or expectation. But the pleaſure he 
felt in her company ſtifled theſe remon- 
ſtrances, and he became more enamoured 


every 
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every day he ſaw her. His viſits had been. 
very frequent, and always well received. 
Mr. Wilcox had ſeen him at his houſe, 
ſoon after his arrival in the country, and 
continued to expreſs a great regard for. 
him. Miſs Bennet was then very ill. He 
returned to London. In the mean time. 
Rigby ſaw Lydia almoſt. every day, and 
ſoon became very intimate with her. Mrs. 
Wilcox left them alone, whenever ſhe 
could find an. opportunity of abſenting 
| herſelf; and her couſin never complained 
of, or perceived the want of her. Lydia 
recovered her ſpirits and her health ama- 
. zingly every day: her eyes reſumed their 
luſtre, her cheeks began to revive their 
long-loſt bloom. She could not recover 
her plumpneſs; but ſhe mended ſo faſt, 
that her health appeared to be almoſt re- 
eſtabliſhed. Rigby had loſt the. melancholy _ 
and gloom that hung over his counte- 
nance, He began to be chearful and 
ſprightly again; and the many marks of 
eſteem , 
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eſteem which he daily received from Miſs 
Bennet, helped to inſpire him with joy. 

At this period Wilcox returned from 


London. Nothing could equal the ſur- 


prize he expreſſed at the great change in 


Miſs Bennet's health; but he did not re- 


Joice at it internally, though he could not 
help ſaying ſo in public. Her ſituation 


was really dangerous. When he left her, 
the phyſicians declared they had no hopes 


of her recovery, unleſs ſne would conſent 
to a change of air. This ſhe would not 


do; nor did Wilcox uſe many arguments 


to perſuade her to it; for, had ſhe died, 


which there was every probability of, he 
would have inherited his uncle's eſtate; 
which, it muſt be confeſſed, he had a great 


affection for. It was not therefore very 
pleaſing to him to ſee her ſo much reco- 


vered in the ſpace of ſix weeks or a month, 
when he had already enjoyed her fortune 


in imagination, and was very ready and 
willing to do it in reality. This change 
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he very juſtly concluded muſt be cauſed 
by ſomething which he had then no notion 
of, but which he determined to find out; 
and ſhould it be neceſſary to be removed, 
he ſaw no good reaſon why it ought not. 
The artleſs and natural behaviour of the 
innocent Lydia ſoon let him into the ſe- 
cret; and he found that Rigby was the 
phyſician who had effected this cure. It 
was more than he could well bear. To 
be deprived of that eſtate by him, and to 
ſee him going to enjoy it, was a triumph 
not to be tolerated. It ſtung him to the 
heart, and he could not reſtrain his temper 
in conformity to the dictates of his pru- 
dence; but behaved ſo very cool and diſ- 
tant to Rigby, that Lydia and his wife 
both perceived it. He would have inſulted 
him if he had dared, but he was acquainted 
with his reſolution; and though he could 
not effect his purpoſe by force, yet he 
might by artifice. The lion is allured into 
the toils, and the elephant is enticed into 
the 


* 
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the pit, The unſuſpecting honeſty of the 


brave man cannot deſcend to the machina- 
tions of the villain. 
When Wilcox ſaw how matters ſtood, 


he went again to London. He was ſecure 


that no ſtep could be taken to his preju- 


dice, for Lydia was not yet of age, though 


ſhe wanted but a few months of it; and 
he had power to prevent her marriage till 
then. He therefore left .them to amuſe 
themſelves a little longer. Rigby was un- 
eaſy at this alteration in Wilcox's beha- 
viour to him: he knew that he had given 


him no offence, and therefore could not 


even gueſs at the reaſon, He thought, 
perhaps, that he might take umbrage at 
the frequent viſits he made to his houſe in 
- his abſence; and might have conceived 
ſome ſuſpicions of his wife. It was diſ- 
agreeable to him to be treated with cool- 
neſs; and though, painful as it was to 
him to ſtay away from his Lydia, yet he 
determined to do it, at leaſt while Mr. 

Wilcox 
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Wilcox remained in the country, Whith he 
did for three days. 

The third day Miſs Bennet very inno- 
cently expreſſed her ſurprize to Mrs. Wil- 
cox at Mr. Rigby's abſence, Wilcox over- 
heard her.— I think he has been. here 
« often enough lately,” ſaid he, ſneering. 

Lydia bluſhed with ſhame and anger.— 
have a right to ſee my friends here, 
« Sir,” returned ſhe; © and I ſhall never 
forget the obligations I am under ta 
Mr. Rigby.“ | 0 
Nor I neither,” ſaid he, interrupting 
her; „they are ſo great and ſo many, that 
„ cannot return in. and therefore da 

not deſire to ſee him.” 5 
Then, Sir, I will remove to my own 
* houſe, where I ſhall be at liberty to ſee 
“hom I pleaſe.” | 

This was a ſtep that he did not defire he 
ſhould take by any means. He therefore 
drew in his horns, and .made many apolo- 
eie declaring he only jeſted.; that Righ 
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was a very worthy young man, and that 
he eſteemed him very much. Lydia 
ſeemed pacified, and no more was ſaid of 
it. No Rigby appeared that day, and 
Miſs Bennet could not conceal her uncaſi- 
nels. 

Early in the fourth morning Wilcox ſet 
off for London, and the ladies ſent their 
compliments to Rigby, to know if he was 
well, fearing ſomething ailed him, not 
having ſeen him ſo long. He learned from 
the ſervant, that Mr. Wilcox was departed; 
and returned compliments, with a promiſe 
to pay his reſpects to them that afternoon. 
Miſs Bennet, who was better acquainted 
with Wilcox's notions and temper than 
Rigby, and had but a poor opinion of him, 
from ſome late tranſactions which ſhe had 
ſeen, but which ſhe concealed from his 
wife's knowledge, whom ſhe loved and 
eſteemed, almoſt dived to the bottom of 
Wilcox's intentions, in wiſhing to debar 
Rigby from viſiting her. 


Timid j 
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Timid as her natural diſpoſition was, 
and though poſſeſſed of the greateſt gentle- 
neſs and complacency, yet ſhe could not 
think of giving up the happineſs of her 
life, to pleaſe the caprice or avarice of her 
couſin; and ſhe determined to exert her- 
ſelf on this occaſion, whenever ſhe ſhould 
find it neceſſary : but ſhe could not, with 
any propriety, reveal or impart her ſuſpi- 
cions or deſigns to Mrs. Wilcox; and keep- 
ing them in her own boſom, was diſagree- 
able and diſtreſſing. Theſe thoughts made 
her very melancholy, and Rigby perceived 
it when he came in the evening, according 
- to promiſe. He excuſed his abſence on 
account of ſome buſineſs he ſaid he was 
engaged in, and concealed the real cauſe, 
on Mrs. Wilcox's account, whom he 
eſteemed very much. But it made him 
truly unhappy to ſee Lydia relapſing into 
the ſtate of melancholy and dejection from 
which he began to form the moſt ſanguine 
hopes that ſne was recovering. His atten- 

tion 
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tion and aſſiduities were not wanting to re- 
move it. She was extremely well pleaſed 
at this mark of his regard: and gratified 
him, by appearing more ſprightly, in 
conſequence of his endeavours to amuſe 
her. This made him exert himſelf, and 
never did he appear more agreeable than 
at that moment in Lydia's eyes. The wor- 
thy Mrs. Wilcox was not leſs happy than 
either of them, for ſhe ſaw with the greateſt 
pleaſure the good effects that Rigby's con- 
verſation and company had upon her couſin 
and as ſhe had a real eſteem for him, ſhe 
wiſhed that they might be united together 
in the tendereſt manner. Therefore ſhe 
encouraged their. paſſion, and gave them 
every opportunity of enjoying theit private 
converſation without interruption. | 

Lydia told Rigby ſhe hoped he would 
come and ſee them ſoon again; that as he 
was the only perſon they ſaw in that ſoli- 

' tude, it would be cruel in him to ſtay away 
from them. He promiſed to return the 
1 
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next day. The ſpring was approaching, 
and the gentle Lydia was now able to 
walk abroad when the weather permitted. 
She found exerciſe improved her health, 
and frequently took ſhort walks in the gar- 
den, on fine days, in Rigby's company, 
who always had the happineſs of ſupport- 
ing her. Frequently would he retain her 
trembling hand in his, and often preſs it, 
without reſiſtance, to * lips. 
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